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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


And Mother Nature crooning low”"— 
To swing forever—to and fro. 





IN A GARRET. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN, 
Tue lilacs bloom, the roses blow; 
But still I sit, and sew and sew: 
From year to year naught else I know. 
While happier sisters idly dream, 
I stitch the never-ending seam. 
Late into night my light burns low; 
T hear the midnight striking slow: 
With ev'ry stitch my heart-strings go! 


Sometimes I faint for lack of bread; 
Strange fancies fill my aching head: 
My life-blood ebbs with ev’ry thread. 
I hear gay carriage-wheels that go, 
With happy sisters, to and fro. 
Alas! for me no feast is spread. 
My youth is gone, my hopes are fled— 
; If God but willed, would I were dead! 
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IN A HAMMOCK. 


BY ADELAIDE MERRIMAN. 
Tue skies are fair, the soft winds blow, 
And I swing idly, to and fro; 

For naught I care, and naught I know, 
Only to feel the cooling breeze, 
Only to hear the grand old trees 
That o’er me rustle, whispering low 
A lullaby, so faint and slow, 
Set to the motion—to and fro. 
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First in the gloom, then in the glow, 
While I am swinging, to and fro, 
A brook is hurrying on, I know. 
But to my ears, the murmuring stream 
Comes like the music of a dream, 
Faint, yet melodious, soft and low, 
And this its rhythm—to and fro. 


Ah, me! if days were always 80, 

As while I swing here, to and fro, 

With never rain, or winter's snow: 
How sweet *twould be, without a care, 
One only thought—“ The world is fair, 

















WHEN THE CENTURY BEGAN. 





BY J. Q. 


THROCKMORTON. 














eton of the dead minuet. The 
latter ceremonious yet grace- 
ful dance, while appropriate 
enough for the stately and 
aristocratic dresses of its day, 
would have been quite out of 
place with the blunted swallow- 
tails, short skirts, and shorter 
waists, seen in the illustration. 

Four or five years later, we 
find the styles substantially the 
same; the waists still almost 
up under the arm-pits, the 
skirts narrow and short. This 
is seen in our second illustra- 
tion, which dates from 1808, 








LA N article, in the May number of this 
magazine, on the subject of ‘‘Queen Anne,” was 
illustrated by several engravings of the costumes 
of that day. Coming down, a hundred years 
later, we find a style of dress dissimilar in almost 


every particular. When this century began, the 
stately but stiff attire of ourremote grandmothers 
had given way toa fashion that suggested, not 
unfrequently, the drapery of an antique statue. 
In dancing, the minuet was deserted for the 
quadrille, as, a few years later, the quadrille was 
abandoned for the waltz. In furniture, the 
carved lion’s-feet on the legs of chairs, and the 
high backs, had been succeeded by Greek pat- 
terns copied from the antique. The long, wide 
skirts of gentlemen’s coats, the huge cuffs, the 





and which represents a musical 
party at a private hduse. The grandmother, in 
the right-hand corner, yet retains something of 
the fashions of her youth, and the clergyman, 
who sits beside her, still wears his canonicals, as 
was the universal custom when he was young. 
In some respects, it will be observed, the styles 
are not dissimilar to those now worn: the bare 
arm, for example, with its long glove; and the 
tight-fitting skirt. Fortunately, however, the 
fashion of our day, while retaining these features 
of seventy-five years ago, has rejected the short 
waist, alike so unnatural and so disfiguring. We 
see, on the little girl, the broad sash, which is 
again so popular, and on some of the ladies the 
Greek fashion of wearing the hair, while on 
others the hair is frizzed. The instrument on 








enormous buttons, and the wig and queue, were} which one of the young ladies is playing is 
supplanted by shorter coats, and by the swallow- probably a spinet, for although pianos had been 
tail, then in its embryo, so to speak. Breeches, } invented for nearly a generation, they had not 
however, were still worn, though these gave way } yet come into general use. The spinet, as our 
a few years later to trousers. In like manner, } readers are aware, differed from the piano in that 


the low-quartered shoe disappeared before the 
boot, a result of the military fashions of the day, 
which the long wars with Napoleon had brought 
about. , 

But these changes can be best illustrated, after 
all, by engravings. A single reliable picture pre- 
sents a truer idea of the costumes of any period 
than pages of description. We give, therefore, 


three wood-cuts, one, at the head of this article, } 1815. 


the wires were touched by quills, instead of 
being struck by a hammer: it was a case of the 
survival of the lyre, converted into a standing 
instrument, and with its range greatly increased. 
Yet, after all, the advance from the spinet to the 
piano was not greater than that from the earlier 
pianos to the more perfect ones of to-day. 

Our next illustration represents the costumes of 
It has also this additional recommenda- 








representing the fashions of 1808. The couples ; tion: that, whereas the preceding cuts, though 

are depicted dancing a quadrille, then just intro- ; accurate as to the costumes, were imaginative in 

duced, and which was a sort of a surviving skel- ’ other respects, this one represents real characters. 
(194) 
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It is, in 1 fact, a copy of a colored drawing, made: the Duke of ‘Wellington himself, happening to 
by Captain Gronow, of the Grenadier Guards, ; appear, dressed not quite according to etiquette, 
a fashionable celebrity of that period, and: was bluntly refused admission. Many a fair 
represents a ball at Almack’s, where the most belle of that period went green with chagrin, 
exclusive London society met at the time in: when she found that she could not get an invita- 
question. Almack’s was under the supervision * tion to Almack’s. Curious to say, the name was 
of a few lady patronesses, who held the reins so’ derived from the owner of the rooms where the 
strictly, that, not eatroqnénlly, even members of ; balls were held: for this exclusive set had not 
the ‘‘ higher aristocracy,” as D’ Israeli called them, ' even a ball-room of their own, but had to rent a 
were excluded. ‘1o be admitted into the charmed ; public one. 

circle, it was not enough to be a duke even: the } The names of all the persons in this drawing 
aspirant had to have some pretensions to fashion, : by Captain Gronow have fortunately come down 
or other personal distinction. The regulations‘ tous. Beginning at the right, we find Comte de 
were carried out inalike despoticmanner. Once * St. Aldegonde, who was considered one of the 
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handsomest men of his day: he was then in‘ intriguers of her time. Her dress was pink. 
exile with the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis ? She is waltzing with Baron Neumann, the Sec- 
Philippe, whose aid-de-camp he was; for this ; retary to the Austrian embassy, who married, 
was the year before the fall of Napoleon, andthe} few years later, a daughter of the Duke of 
return of the Bourbons to France. Next is Sir} Beaufort, and long represented his court at 
George Warrender, with his back to the specta- } } Florence, in Italy. Next is the celebrated Prin- 
tor; he was a great epicure, and looks it: the} cess Esterhazy, wife of the great Hungarian 
wits nick-named him Sir Gorge Provender. It is } } magnate, whose wealth was so enormous, and his 
worth while to note the color of his dress, as we} i half-barbaric love of display so great, that, on 
have it in the original sketch: the coat is a light-! one occasion, at a state ceremonial, he wore a 
green, and the tight trousers are black, for | dress covered with diamonds, many of which 
trousers had now supplanted breeches. The} were purposely fastened on loosely, so that they 
third person is the Countess, subsequently ; might fall off, and become the property of 
Princess, Lieven, the wife of the Russian am-} whoever chose to pick them up. He was, at 
bassador, one of the most celebrated political ’ this time, the Austrian ambassador in London, 








196 SEPTEMBER. 
The dress of the Princess was yellow, though, { Captain Gronow said; he married, at the end of 
as will be observed, she was enormously fat, and a brilliant society career, a Miss Johnson, one of 
would have looked much better, according to } the greatest heiresses in England. The four 
modern ideas, in a darker color. Her partneris ; figures in the background, that are only roughly 
the Comte de St. Antonio, afterwards the Duke } sketched in, were not intended to represent any 
de Canizzaro: tall, and strikingly handsome, as { persons in particular. But the lady who faces 









































the reader, and who is holding a fan, is the} one of his ‘successes’; for the Beau, as the 
Duchess of Rutland. She is dressed in white, ; story goes, would often use up a score of neck- 
with long kid gloves reaching to the elbow, and } handkerchiefs, before he could satisfy himself 
has a tiara of flowers on her head, like all the; with thetie. He certainly looks very much satis- 
other ladies, only it is even higher than theirs, } fied with himself, which the stout gentleman, 
Her sleeves also are more enormous. She has a} coming up behind, apparently observes, and is 
priceless necklace of diamonds around her neck, } amused at, for he is smiling at Brummell. This 
and a band of smaller brilliants across her fore- } person, the last on the extreme left, is the Marquis 
head. She is talking to no less a person than} of Queensberry, the heir, in part, to that Duke 
the famous Beau Brummell, who was still in the } of Queensberry, long known as “Old Q,’’ who 
height of his celebrity at that time, and whom { had died only a few years before, at a great age. 
every ‘swell’? did his best to imitate. The; «Old Q”’ had been celebrated, fifty years earlier, 
Beau’s dress was black; the coat-tails lined with § as Lord March, and was the leader of that “fast’’ 
white satin. His elaborate neck-handkerchief, } set, in which George Selwyn, the spendthrift Earl 
built up, as will be noticed, like a tower, and of Carlisle, and others figured, about the middle 
impaling, so to speak, the chin, must have been’ of the eighteenth century. 
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BY GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 





Burdened with ripened fruits, o’er the sere glade, Or now again, as in the reaper’s peth, 

O’er wasted fields, and ’neath the hazel-tree Thou, like a gleaner of the aftermath, 

Makest thy way. Now almost can I see Deckest thy tawny hair until the gleam 

Thy softly shadowed face, as with thy lip Sets youthful Damon in a tranced dream, 
Pursed for the draught thy sun-browned fingers tip, And makes him think that Marsya’s sweet tune 


On, mellow month, that like a buxom maid | Of swart Hymettus and his buzzing clan. 
Thou haltest by the cider-press in van { Has called back, in thy stead, the leaf-crowned June. 
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‘THAT LITTLE RUSTIC.’’ 





BY EMILY LENNOX. 





“T am sorry you can’t stay longer, Bob,” 
Malcolm Ritchie said, regretfully. 

“T’m quite as sorry,” his friend Wynne 
replied, from behind a thick veil of tobacco- 
smoke. 

“The fishing is really good, as you know from 
yesterday’s sport.” 

“ Excellent—never caught finer trout; and we 
couldn’t have found a better boarding-place, 
Besides, Malcolm, for a flirting man like you, 
the facilities—’’ 

Ritchie interrupted him with a hasty gesture, 
by which he sought to indicate that a certain 
lady was in the parlor, quite within earshot. 

Wynne raised his eyebrows in an expressive 
manner, and glanced over his shoulder at the 
fair and delicate profile which the open window 
framed. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, in, German, ‘So? 
Sehr schin, nicht wahr ?”’ 

“Yes, very pretty, the little rustic,” Ritchie te- 
plied, in the same tongue, which they continued 
to speak thenceforth, ‘But her name is Jinnie,”’ 

“Oh, well. A rose by any—” 

“Yes, know. But,’ with a look of disgust, 
‘that purple calico is too utterly—” 

‘Too, too,’” Wynne interrupted, with a laugh. 
‘What a prig you can be, when you’ve a mind 
to, Ritchie. But I saw her yesterday, when J 
thought her about the prettiest girl I ever met. 
It was after we had come back from fishing, when 
I took a stroll, as you know, in which you were 
too lazy to accompany me. Well, as I was com- 
ing back, I saw, at the foot of the garden, some- 
body up a tree. It was this niece. She had 
mounted a ladder, and was feeding some little 
fluffs of birds ina nest: I suppose one where 
the parents had been killed. Fortunately, I was 
not seen, and so could watch without offense her 
interest in the little orphans. The sweet way 
in which she talked to them, as if they could 
understand her, was really charming. Besides, 
I caught a glimpse of just the neatest ankle in 
the world. My dear fellow, this is your oppor- 
tunity.” 

“How so?” 

‘To be all alone, in an out-of-the-way place, 
with such an uncommonly pretty girl, with your 
well-known proclivities for flirting, you ought to 


score heavily.” 
Vou. LXXXIV.—138. 
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‘‘How absurd you are! I fond of flirting? 
Besides,”’ with an air of solemnity, ‘it wouldn’t 
be fair to flirt with her.’’ 

Wynne laughed outright. ‘Do you mean on 
principle? Or are you afraid of the old lady?’ 

“Neither. * It’s the girl herself. She might 
take it all in sober earnest—”’ 

Wynne broke in with another laugh. 

‘Don’t be a fool. She would take to flirting 
as a duck does to water. They all do,” 

“Did I understand you to say,” interposed 
Ritchie, ‘‘ that she’s the old lady’s niece ?’’ 

“So Tinfer. She calls Mrs, Goodrich ‘ Aunt 
Nina,’”’ 

“Um! And Mrs. Goodrich calls her ‘Jinnie’ 
—Jinnie Gray, That’s rather a sockdolager to 
sentiment, Wynne.” 

‘Call her Jeannette—Miss Jeannette. Now, by 
Jove,” brightening up, ‘ that wouldn’t be a bad 
way to begin. Take the affair in hand, Ritchie 
—do.” 

Ritchiesmiled. He wasa very handsome fellow, 
and rich, too, Women were apt to throw them- 
selves at his head, 

“Stay, and do your own flirting,” he sug- 
gested. ‘Why can’t you stay?” 

“Couldn’t possibly. I’m up for a case to- 
morrow, and—by Jove!. I forgot to tell Mr. Good- 
rich I should want.a team in the morning.” 

Ritchie got up lazily, and together they sallied 
forth to the barn. 

It was quite dusk when they returned. The 
girl at the window had gone, but there was a 
light in the second-story front room, and out into 
the deepening twilight floated the soft strains of 
one of Gottschalk’s most finished pieces. 

“A piano!’ Ritchie exclaimed, in surpris®,, 
‘* Well, Jinnie is the family prodigy, I suppose; 
and nothing which these hard-working people 
can earn is too good for her.” 

When the gentlemen came down to breakfast, 
the next morning, Farmer Goodrich’s niece was 
just bringing in a plate of muffins, from the 
kitchen, and her cheeks were softly flushed. 
The coil of wavy brown hair, at the back of her 
head, met Ritchie’s entire approval; but, alas! 
she still wore an ill-fitting, old-fashioned gown 
of spotted purple calico, 

“Ah,” Ritchie exclaimed, ‘here comes they 
siren. Miss Gray, you have cast a a ye us,” 
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“Sir?” she said, with such a naive uplifting { us have now and then. 
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The uncle and aunt will 


of her eyes, such a sweetly unconscious air, that } do anything for Jinnie.” 


Bob fairly gasped. 


“You seem to have quite forgotten the original 


“Tt was you who played last night, wasn’t it?” { purpose of your stay there,”” Wynne wrote, in 


Ritchie asked, in confusion. 
‘Oh, yes,”’ was the ready response, ‘I play 
every evening.” 


“Mr. Wynne and I were delighted. We sat: ing me a lot, as you promised. 


on the porch and listened for over an hour.” 

“Why didn’t you come up?” Jinnie asked, 
with the most unconventional fregdom. ‘ Just 
come up whenever you feel like it.” 

‘« Yes,”” interposed the farmer’s wife, ‘‘jist you 
make yerself at home, Mr. Ritchie. Jinnie’s got 
her pianny up in the front room, and if you’d 
like to go up there and set awhile, evenin’s, jist 
dew.” 

“Thanks,” Ritchie murmured, without daring 
to look at Bob, who seemed to be on the verge of 
@ convulsion. 

‘* My dear fellow,’’ Wynne said, that morning, 
on the way down to the station, “‘as the girls 
say, it’s just too funny for anything. Only keep 
me posted how your flirtation gets on. Think of 
Malcolm Ritchie and: this little rustic.” And he 
laughed a low, musical laugh of derision. 

Ritchie did not go up to the front room for 
several evénings. When at last he did, his 
knock interrupted one of Chopin’s sweetest noc- 
turnes. Miss Jinnie was sented at the piano. 
She wore a brown calico dress with red flowers 
in it—a dress even more hideous than the purple 
spotted one, 

“Ah, come in,” she said, looking around, but 
not rising. ‘You are always welcome here, as 
Auntie says; but when you come, you mustn’t 
expect me to talk: for I can never talk when I 
play.” As she said this, she whirled around on 
the piano-stool, and let her hands droop softly on 
the keys, in a kind of caress, = 


It was Mendelssohn first, and then Mozart, § 


and Liszt, and Beethoven. As Ritchie glanced 
from the sweet rapt face to the supple white 
fingers, gifted with such an exquisite touch, he 
began to think that he had stumbled over a social 
phenomenon. 

«But, with all this,” he wrote to Bob Wynne, 
‘‘she is wholly devoid of taste in personal adorn- 
ment. Her dresses are appalling; her shoes are 
an anachronism. You ask about the fishing. 
There’s plenty of trout still, but I haven’t been 
out much yet, except with Miss Gray. Now 
don’t make more of this fact than you’ve a right 
to, which isn’t much. She has a passion for 
spring-flowers, and’ grasses, and that sort of 
thing; and I help her to collect them. Farmer 
Goodrich has a rickety old buggy which he lets 





reply. ‘*Three weeks have passed since I left 
you, and you are still driving Miss Gray about 
the country, instead of catching trout, and send- 
I’m afraid your 
old weakness has overcome you, and that you are 
flirting again. Don’t break the poor girl’s heart.” 

‘You speak too late,” was the reply. ‘ Ang- 
ling is now quite out of the question. I have 
assumed the sacred duties of companion to an 
interesting invalid. To be explicit, Bob, the 
buggy had the kindness to go to pieces, on the 
road, and it was my privilege to rescue Miss 
Gray from the wreck. She hurt her foot—quite 
a small foot, too, Bob, in spite of the shoe, and— 
well, it was very interesting. The doctor says 
she may be confined to the lounge for a fortnight. 
Picture me, at present, as her devoted attendant. 
I read and talk to her by the hour. She does 
flirt, Bob. How the little rustic learned, I don’t 
know; I suppose it comes by nature, as you said. 
Indeed, I think she understands it better than 
any girl Lever. saw: for I can’t, for the life of 
me, presume upon a single privilege. I have 
said to her some of the softest things I ever 
uttered; but, upon my soul, I’d no more think of 
taking her hand than I'd think of flying.” 

’ The days and weeks slipped by, and Malcolm 
was still installed at Farmer Goodrich’s. In the 
end, Wynne began to be seriously concerned for 
him, and wrote to inquire ‘‘what the deuce he 
was doing with himself.” 

It was one bright and unseasonably warm after- 
noon, that Malcolm came in, in a gleeful mood. 

“Tve raked up a buggy, Miss Gray,’’ he said; 
‘a buggy that won’t break down, and, if you 
like, we can take a drive along the river.” 

“A last drive,’’ Jinnie said, smiling, as she 
toyed with a letter which she held in her hand. 

‘‘T. hope not the’ very last,’’ said Malcolm, 
lightly. 

“The very last, I’m afraid,’ she answered, 
with peculiar sweetness. ‘I have had a sum- 
mons to Baltimore.” 

Malcolm looked very mych disappointed. 

‘You have friends in Baltimore?’ he said, 
suggestively. ; 

“Oh, yes! E went to school there, you know.” 

“‘T am very sorry you are going,” he said, 
awkwardly—more awkwardly than he eyer said 
anything in his life. ‘We have had such a 


pleasant time; at least, I have enjoyed it,” 
“And I too,” she answered, softly. 
fishing is pretty well over, now.” 


«But the 
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“Tt wasn’t the fishing that kept me here'so } 


long,” he ventured, quite boldly; and Jinnie 
blushed like a rose. 
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A ‘demure little smile twinkled about the cor- 
; ners of her mouth. 


$. «Can you ever pardon so much conceit and 


««T can understand that,”’ she hastened to say ; | presumption ?”’ he said, in penitential tones. 


«“T never knew a more delightful place to idle in.” ; 


“The buggy is here, Miss Gray,” he said, 
walking to the window, and then back again. 
“Allow me to take you down.” 

When he had her beside him, alone, on the 
river-road, he turned to her, and said: 

“You are one of the most baffling persons I 
ever met, Miss Gray.’ 

She laughed; and there was a sudden flash in 
her clear, hazel eyes. 

“You have flirted with me unconscionably,”’ 
he continued, 

‘‘As to that,” she answered, coolly, ‘I think, 
Mr. Ritchie, that I did no more than you 
desired.” 

Any other woman would have blushed and 
denied it. Her manner of receiving the accusa- 
tion gave a new turn to his thoughts. 

“Yet you stand wholly uncommitted,” he said, 
discontentedly. 

«That is as it should be. Otherwise I should 
not have taken up such a dangerous amusement. 
We have flirted, of course. What else could we 
do, under the circumstances ?”’ - 

“Nothing half so interesting; but—exeuse me, 
if I presume too much—where did you learn to 
manage a situation so adroitly ?”’ 

“You forget that I was educated in Baltimore.” 

‘But school-girls have no opportunity of ac- 
quiring such finesse.” 

‘‘Some women are born with it, Mr. Ritchie.” 

“TI believe they are. But what would you 
have done, Miss Gray, if I had followed up your 
favors, and asked you to marry me?”’ 

“The case is not to be supposed,” she said, 
with the best of countenance. ‘‘ You have more 
sense; ‘but if you hadn’t had, of course I should 
have refused you unconditionally.” 

‘But suppose,” he urged, bending forward 


eagerly to catch her reply, ‘‘suppose I had got- 


ten beyond my depth—that—” 


‘«« Excuse me, Mr. Ritchie,” she said, glancing 
up, and then down again, half in pique, half in 
“‘T have been abroad, and I have 


amusement. 
picked up a little learning, too.” 


She finished this speech in German, so pure 
and fluent that Malcolm stared. Then, like a 
wave, the recollection rushed over him of ail he 
and Wynne had said that evening on the front 
porch. She must have heard and understood it what you said to Mr. Wynne that evening. This 


all, 


“T have behaved like a donkey!”’ he blurted 


out; and the color fairly flamed in his face. 


**T will think about it.” 

“You have had your revenge,” he went on, 
quite desperately ; and then he tried to take her 
hand, but she waved it out of his reach. 


“ Bitte, Herr Ritchie, sei nicht so freundlich.” 


Malcolm caught up the reins, and turned the 
’ horse so abruptly, that the buggy almost upset. 
“Certainly,” he said, driving back at a rapid 
rate. ‘I have no right to expect any mercy at 
¢ your hands.” 
;  « How absurd you are! 
It is not worth while. 
morrow.” 

“ To-morrow ?”’ he exclaimed, with a start, and 
then he grew quite pale; but he said no more. 

They drove back in silence. 

The next morning, when he came downstairs, 
her trunk was in the hall, locked and strapped, 
all ready for the morning train. It was an im- 
mense Saratoga, on the end of which he read the 
following address : 


Don’t let us quarrel. 
I am going away to- 


Miss Ginevra Gray, 
Baltimore, Md. 


As he stood there staring at it, Jinnie cam< 
downstairs, and then Malcolm did feel queer. 

She wore a traveling-dress, which had no kin- 
ship whatever with the purple calico. It wasa 
stylish suit of olive-green camel’s-hair, beau- 
tifully embroidered in silk of a lighter shade, 
and fitting her graceful form to perfection. A 
; picturesque hat, heavily laden with plumes, 
: drooped over her face; her feet were shod in 
dainty French boots, and she was just in the act 
of drawing on a pair of long chamois gloves. 
3 





Somehow, all at once, Ritchie comprehended 

; that she was more at home in this elegant cos- 

tume, than in the odious calico dresses she had 
been wearing. 

‘“« Good-morning,” she said, with a slight flush 
on her cheeks; and then, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, she added: ' 

“T have something to say to you, Mr. 
Ritchie.” 

Malcolm followed her into the sitting-room, 
and closed the door. 

“«T have come to confess,” she said, trying to 
smile away her embarrassment, ‘‘ Mr, Ritchie, 
I—I have deceived you. It was because of—of 
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is not my home at all. I live in Baltimore.” 


He leaned against the mantel with a-sense of 
complete demoralization. 
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‘*Mrs. Goodrich is not my aunt,’’ she went 
on, rapidly; ‘*she was my nurse, when I was a 
child, and I have always called her Aunt Nina. 
Tam quite fond of her, and I often come here 
when I am tired of society and city-life. Ionly 
arrived here the day before you did, and, as my 
trunk was delayed, I had to borrow some of 
Aunt Nina’s dresses. Then, after I had heard 
all you said, I made up my mind to—” 

‘«T have been a fool,’’ Malcolm cried, and there 
was something in his face that forbade her to} 
triumph over him. ‘“ But nothing could be more } 
complete than your revenge. You have taught } 
me to love you. I can never be happy without 
you, and—good God! to think that I should have 
thrown away every chance I had in the world!” 

His face was as pale as death; his voice 
quivered in passionate despair. She had not 
dreamed that he really loved her. 

‘Mr. Ritchie!’’ she cried, in astonishment. 
“ p 

** Good-bye!”’ he said, abruptly, holding out to 
her a hand that shook like a leaf. ‘You are not } 
at allto blame. It was all my own folly, For- 
give me, Miss Gray. I was a conceited coxcomb, 
and it serves me right.” 3 
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Unable to control himself, Malcolm turned 


quickly, and started for thedoor. But he paused 
ere he had reached it, as though his strength, 
both of mind and body, had failed him utterly. 

Covering his face with his hands, he cried, in a 
hoarse and broken voice : 

** For God’s sake, have pity on me!”’ 

Then her serenity vanished all in an instant. 
A beautiful blush overspread her face, and she 
held out her hand with a most angelic smile (so 
Malcolm thought). 

‘Don’t go!” she whispered, softly. 
forgive you.” 

Ritchie could not believe his own ears. It 
seemed to him that he heard only the echo of his 
own wish. 

“You do not—you cannot mean—” he stam- 
mered. 

“Yes, Ido,’ sheanswered,demurely. ‘‘ Don’t 
make me say it over again. It’s so embarrass- 
ing.” 

Then Malcolm caught her in his arms. 

‘‘ This is almost too much,’’ he cried, passion- 
ately. ‘Oh, my love, my love !” 

Malcolm married Miss Gray, just a year after 
that, and Bob Wynne was “ best man.”’ 


“T will 








DAPHNE. 





BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





Over the hills she flees away, 
Apollo follows in wild pursuit; 
Swiftly she flies to the new-born day, 
That blooms like a flow’r in the Eastern gray, 
With the harp of the brook and the bird’s sweet lute. 


On and on in the fresh glad dawn 
She flies like the wind, as noiseless and fleet; 
With wide dark eyes like a startled fawn, 
O’er meadow, and plain, and emerald lawn, 
And Apollo follows the lissome feet. 


His angry eyes see the golden hair 
Streaming ont on the morning wind; 

Never was maiden so slim and fair 

As this Daphne, with bosom and ankles bare, 
He thinks, as he follows swift bebind. 


This wilful Daphne, who will not list 
‘To his eager wooing, but flees away 

Into the morning's rosy mist 

With scornful eyes, and lips unkissed, 
Farther and farther into the day. 


River and crag, and wood and dale, 
Are left behind in her daring flight; 

On and on till her footsteps fail, 

She rushes blindly; her lips grow pale, 
Over her face creeps a film of night. 


“© Mother Demeter, listen to me!” 
She prays, as she flies from Apollo’s arms; 








“Sweet lady, come! I have need of thee!” 


Apollo comes nearer to her as they flee, 
And her young blood pulses with wild alarms. 


Almost her happy freedom is done, 
Apollo will make her captive to him, 
This royal youth with a face like the sun— 
“Never! never!” she cries as they run, 
Flinging defiance, with eyes grown dim. 


Her footsteps fall lightly as the leaves 
In Autumn-time when the winds are low 
"Mid the purple grapes and the rustling our 
“ How close Apollo is!” ehe grieves— 
Ha! there the waters of Thessaly flow. 


A moment she pauses, slim and fair, 
On the edge of the river, half afraid; 
Her face gleams out from her yellow hair 
Like a star. Her arms and her neck are bare, 
‘*Never so stainless and lovely a maid!” 


Apollo thinks, in his eager flight, 

Almost he has her against his breast, 
His fingers grasp her garments of white— 
Ah, gods! she vanishes like the light, 

Under the river’s silver crest. 


Too late, Apollo mourns his chase, 

His tender madness that worked such woe; - 
And Daphne’s archness and flower-face 
Live alway in the laurel’s grace, 

Where Thessaly’s water murmur low. 
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Ix. to be heard. I would not forgive her if she were 
THE UNDERWOOD BALL. to ask me. She is, like all her sex, a heartless 
Eruet slept but little that night. She had felt § coquette: and I—I—thought her so noble.” 
no compunction on the polo-grounds, but when; But with morning came more hopeful, more 
she had retired to her chamber misgivings began } lenient feelings. Lyttleton could not believe, 
to assail her. As long as she was in the pres-;} when all Nature seemed so bright, that his life 
ence of others, she could forget: or, at the least, } was to be marred forever. Aman in love forgives 
she felt she must keep up appearances ; but with } everything. ‘<I cannot call, and I cannot write,” 
loneliness and darkness came self-scrutiny and } he said, ‘‘ but I shall be sure to come across her 
the inevitable reaction, till, like many another } somewhere; and then I can get an explanation.” 
in similar circumstances, she doubted herself, Nearly a week passed, however, yet they did 
wondering if it was possible always to tell; not meet, though Lyttleton went everywhere in 
what was right to do. hope of it. At last, one day, he encountered 
«But it is too late for regret,” she said at } Fostnett, at the club. 
last, ‘even if I was wrong, of which I am not “You leok forlorn, old fellow,’’ said that 
sure, after all. He is as proud as I am, and will jaunty, garrulous individual. ‘As bad as 
never forgive me. Oh! can I have misjudged } Avalon did, before he left.” 
him? No, no, I was right. The proof is too ‘‘What? Has Lord Avalon gone?” said Lyt- 
strong. The baseness, the meanness of men.” tleton, eagerly. ‘‘ Ah, that explains why I have 
On his part, Lyttleton spent the night not less } not met him.’’ And to himself, he added: ‘I 
unhappily. Yet he felt positive there was some } wonder if she has refused him ?”’ 
misconeeption, some mistake. Ethel was of too “Yes,”’ said Fostnett, ‘gone, and I don’t won- 
noble a nature, he said to himself, after his first } der. Miss Sinclair’s relapse, I suppose, has bro- 
ebullition of anger had passed, to have treated } ken your hearts. What, not heard? My dear boy, 
him so disdainfully, if she had not fancied she; the day after polo she was taken with a low fever. 
had good reason for such conduct. He never; The doctors came, and, as usual, were puzzled 
connected the loss of the note, however, with her { about the cause. Doctors are awful humbugs; 
anger. Could Lord Avalon, he asked himself, ; they never really know anything. One said it 
have traduced him? But he dismissed this, after } was having gone out too soon. The other vowed 
a moment’s thought, as impossible: the young it was malaria: everything, you know, is malaria 
nobleman was too honorable to play so base a part. } now-a-days. But the long and short of it is, 
Ethel’s behavior seemed all the more inexplicable, ; that she was ordered change of air; and so the 
because such a little while had elapsed—only } Malverns packed up, and took her to their place 
twenty-four hours—since she had written so kind } on the Hudson; it was only anticipating their 
a note tohim. More than once he said to him- { usual hegira by a fortnight, they said; and there 
self: ‘I will go to Mr. Malvern’s to-morrow, and ; is nothing going on now till the races here, at 
insist on an interview.” But he reflected that ; Jerome Park, in June, and the great Underwood 
he would be certain to be denied. “A girl who} masked ball, to follow just after, you know. I 
would look one in the face like that,’”’ he said, } believe Miss Sinclair wanted to return home, but 
“ wouldn’t hesitate, even if I found admittance, her aunt and cousin wouldn’t hear of it: she 
to walk out of the room.”’ Then he thought ne had promised to stay with them, they declared, 
writing. ‘No,’ he said, “she will return my till fall. Of course, after they had put them- 
; 





weer. 


letter unopened.” And now, reflecting on the; selves out, in this way, she couldn’t say any 


whole affair, his pride took fire again. He re- ; more. For my part, I don’t know what to do 

ealled her scornful air, her contemptuous words. } with myself, now that Loue’s. gone: for while 

“She has closed the gates against me; de-; Miss Sinclair is an invalid, they.can’t ask any- 

liberately, too; she does not give me the justice ; body to Malvern Park. However, I’m invited to 

even that the vilest criminal can claim: the right } Newport, in August, if all goes we As for 
(201) 
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Lord Avalon, he’s in despair, and has gone off } at Florence. 


on a tour to Chicago and the West. He was 
making such fine innings, you see. A week or 
so more would have won the game, , I thought 
it had been won already, the day at the polo- 
grounds, Miss Sinclair seemed so gracious. But 
I suppose a girl has the same fun in landing a 
lover, that we have in playing a trout.” 

‘Or a cat in torturing a mouse,”’ said Lyttle- 
ton, almost ferociously. ‘I wonder if there ever 
was a woman that wasn’t a coquette?” He 
turned away, as he spoke, and strode gloomily 
out of the club. 

“Hard hit,” said Fostnett, ‘‘very hard hit,” 
watching himdisappear. ‘ But I hinted to him, 
long ago, that it wasn’t any use entering the 
lists against an English lord. ’Gad, the girls all 
go in for rank.” 

The story was only too true, as to Ethel’s state 
of health, and it was many weeks before she was 
herself again. She was too clear-sighted not to 
know that her illness was due in part to other 
than physical causes; but she was brave, even 
heroic, and she determined to conquer her weak- 
ness, as she called it. When anyone resolves, 
in this way, success is certain. Gradually, 
therefore, she began to recover tone. At last, 


late in May, came invitations for the great 


Underwood ball, Loue was wild to go. Ethel 
saw this; knew that, if she declined, Loue 
also would decline; and, therefore, she said: 


“‘T don’t wonder they were called 
‘ the gates of Paradise,” she said to Lord Avalon, 
‘It is impossible to conceive anything more 
beautiful. Oh! if this copy is so noble, what 
must the original be? I would give a hundred 
; thousand dollars, if I had it, to own those gates, 
Oh! what a fine thing it is to be rich: I mean 
very, very rich, like Mr. Underwood. I never 
before wanted to be a millionaire.” 

It was in a mansion almost as sumptuous, 
but belonging to another member of this wealthy 
family, that the last ball of the season was to be 
given; and in order to make the ball more 
notable, it was to be a fancy-dress ball, It was 
understood that the costumes for the quadrilles 
were to be exceptionally beautiful. An Opera 
Bouffe quadrille was to be danced: a Hobby- 
Horse quadrille; a Mother Goose one; and 
others equally novel and picturesque. It was to 
be a ball unlike any other ever given in America, 
For that reason, above all others, Ethel, curious 
to see fashionable New York in all its phases, 
was glad she was to go. 

But there was another reason, though one she 
kept deep down in her heart, and hardly con- 
fessed even to herself: Lyttleton would most 
probably be at the ball. She might meet him 
3 there, and all be explained. 

Alas! for her disappointment. In vain she 
looked everywhere, and continued to look until 
3the ball broke up; he was not present. Here 





3 


«Let us accept; I know I shall be well enough ; went the Duke of Guise, there Louis XVI. 
and I am dying to seea fancy-dress ball.”” So it } Here were knights in armor, Circassian princes, 
was arranged that they should leave Malvern } Neapolitan fishermen, Hungarian hussars, French 
Hall a fortnight earlier than they had intended, } noblemen of the last century, and others in 
and stay a couple of weeks in New York, during } more quietcostumes; but neither among the more 
which they would attend the ball. } conspicuous, nor, as she had expected, among 

The wealth of the Underwoods was counted, { the less so, did she recognize Lyttleton. Yet, 
not by millions, but by tens of millions. ‘ We ; notwithstanding her pre-occupation, she was 
have nothing like it in England,’’ Lord Avalon : interested. The house itself was a triumph of 
had said. ‘‘ Some of us—Sutherland, for example, ! architecture and decoration. The rich dresses 


and Bedford, and-more than all, Westminster— : of the ladies more than fulfilled expectation. 
There was the hostess, who appeared in the 


are enormously rich, you know. But of course, ; 

Miss Sinclair,’’ it was to Ethel he was talking, } costume of-a Venetian princess, copied from a 
“you will say, with your radical notions, that ¢ picture by Cabanel; there was her friend, who 
we stole it all from the people; ‘robber-knights : assisted her to receive, and who wore a dress 
of the Middle Ages’ is, 1 think, the flattering } after Vandyke’s picture of the Princess Croy; 
phrase you apply to us. At any rate, it has : there an Egyptian princess in her wedding-dress ; 


been generations in accumulating. But this for- ; 


tune has come up within a single lifetime, I am 
told. It is like something out of the Arabian 
Nights.” 

Ethel was familiar with the Underwood man- 
sion. She had dined there, been at more than 
one reception; and had spent frequent mornings 


there Brunhilda, from the Niebelungen Lied: 
there Queen Elizabeth, from the picture in the 
Tower of London; there a Venetian lady, after 
the Titian in the Uffizi; there Mary, Queen of 
Scots; there a belle of the First Empire, in pale- 
blue satin, and train of gold gauze; there, per- 
haps most effective of all, Georgiana, Duchess 





among its art-treasures. But her favorite was the ; of Devonshire ; there hundreds of others, dressed 
copy of the famous bronze gates of the Baptistry } either with strict historical accuracy, or, with 


a 
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more or less taste, as Little Red Riding Hoods, $, aie My aunt wishes me to show you the town,’ 
Bo-Peeps, or in other fairy costumes. Diamonds } she said, as Lord Avalon advanced, bowing, ‘‘ Loue 
blazed everywhere. Beautiful girls and hand-'; is going to drive Mr. Fostnett out to the Glen.” 
some dames met you on all sides. ’ Delighted,” answered my lord. 

In the midst of all this splendor and novelty, A few minutes after, he and Ethel were rat- 
a step, every now and then, would make Ethel’s § tling down the Avenue, behind a pair of high- 
heart beat quick; for she thought it was Lyttle- ; bred steppers, in a pony-chaise, 
ton’s. But, alas! neither there, nor during the; ‘It is up on this ridge, from which, as you see, 
fortnight she staid in New York afterwards, did ; the ground falls off on both sides, and along 
shesee him. Business had called him to Chicago ; which runs this Avenue, that most of the summer- 
again, and he only heard of her recovery, and | weitdivats live,” said Ethel. ‘Only a few years 
presence in the city, after his return, and when } ago it was all open fields, There, just ahead, 
the Malverns had left for Newport, whither they } you see a big high building, in luth-and-shingle 








ween 


took their departure as soon as the races at 
Jerome Park, that followed the ball, were over. 

Ethel went back to her uncle’s house, after the 
ball, to shed some of the bitterest tears she had 
ever shed in her life. 

“To think that I should have so degraded my- 
self,’ she said, walking restlessly to and fro in 
her chamber, “as to have gone there to meet him. 


Gothic, as Ruskin would say. That is the prin- 
cipal hotel, the’ Ocean House. Newport is not 
$ strong on hotels, however: the correct thing is 
3 to live in a cottage.” 
“And such cottages! 

Suan replied my lord. 
; They had passed the Ocean House by this 
} time. 


Some of them almost 


‘«Now we come to the Casino,” said Ethel. 
‘‘ Suppose we stop, and go in?” 


I might have known better. He despises me. He 
did not go there, just because I was going.”’ For, 
as yet, she was ignorant of Lyttleton’s absence} ‘‘ Only too glad,” answered her companion. 

from New York. ‘Oh! I was right at first; he! They pulled up. Lord Avalon handed Ethel 
did slander me. To think,’ and she wrung her g out. The little English groom jumped down from 
hands, ‘‘to think I should have sunk so low.”’ the rumble behind, and ran to the horses’ heads. 


My lord stopped for a moment, to look up at 
the long facade. 

“Awfully nice,” he said. 
the brick and timber style, such as we see in the 
Avavust had come, and Newport was full to ; west of England. It’s not aslavish copy, either; 


x. 
AN OLD TOWN. 


“A capital copy of 


overflowing. Every day there were teas, recep- } but original, and full of true medieval feeling.” 
tions, dinners, and lunch-parties without number. “T believe they call it Queen Anne,” said 
On the first day of that month, punctual to their } Ethel, with a rippling laugh. ‘We are nothing, 
invitation, Lord Avalon and Fostnett arrived, to ; now, if not Queen Anne; and so everything is 
stay till September. Queen Anne.” 

The Malverns owned what they modestly called} ‘‘Just so,” replied my lord. “Queen Anne 
a cottage, but what was really a stately mansion. ; let it be. ‘A rose by any other name.’ But— 
It was of brick and stone, standing on the eastern 3 after you,” 
side of what is called the Avenue, with a wide} They passed under a low, broad, brick arch- 
lawn between it and the street, from which it ; way as he spoke, Ethel preceding; and then 
was separated by a brick wall with stone cop- ; went along a wide hall, to find themselves, at the 
ings. A handsome lodge flanked the gateway. ; end, in a spacious court-yard. This court-yard 
The back of this stately mansion looked down $ was surrounded by porches, balconies, and fanci- 
upon the sea, from a terrace faced with brick and § ful bits of architecture of every kind, part in 
stone. This terrace, as well as the lawn, was $ wood, and part in brick. Lord Avalon stopped 
dotted everywhere with beds of variegated flow- ; to look around him. 

“Very correct, 


ers: coleas, geraniums, zania, and scores of “‘Awfully nice,”’ he repeated. 
others: while palm-trees in boxes, and other rare 
exotics, were scattered about. 

“‘T was led to expect a cottage,” Lord Avalon 
said to Fostnett, the morning after his arrival. 
“But this is a veritable chateau. The terrace here, 
overlooking the sea, quite brings back Italy.” 

He was interrupted by the appearance of 
Ethel, at a window, attired for driving. 


no doubt. But I don’t pretend toknow. Tome, 
this looks more like the court-yard of some old 
monastery, than of a real Queen Anne country- 
house, such as we have in England.” 

‘* You'll hardly think it amonastery,” answered 
Ethel, smiling, “when you see lawn-tennis being 
played. Monks didn’t play lawn-tennis, did 
they? And there’s a theatre, also. We're 
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‘rather early. If we came later, you'd see the 
place full of people; a sort of Social Bourse, or 
Public Exchange; ladies with their knitting, sit- 
ting and chatting; couples flirting; pretty girls, 
in all their bravery of attire; and even young 
Englishmen occasionally,” with a sly look at her 
companion, ‘sucking the tops of their canes, 
‘taking their pleasure sadly, as is their fashion,’ 
to quote Froissart.’”’ 

As they turned to leave, Lord Avalon stopped 
again, in order to admire the effect of the clock- 
tower, which rose, quaint, yet stately, at the 
west end of the court-yard. 

“«T must say that I know nothing of the kind 
in Europe that is as fine as this,” he said. 
“And how pretty all the girls are. You'll let 
me say that, won’t you, when I add—” 

“Add nothing,”’ broke in Ethel. 





see, as great, a hundred years ago, as now; its 
prosperity was in the old Colonial times: even 
the names of the streets—Pelhum, Thames, Duke, 
Marlboro—carry you back to them.” 

‘* What a quaint place,” said my lord. “Really, 
a very respectable old borough.” 

‘Borough? ‘Take care,’’ answered Ethel. 
‘‘Why, this isa city, and has a mayor. I am 
taking you along Spring Street now; and old 
inhabitants say that it was built before the foun- 
dations of the world were laid.” 

While Lord Avalon was yet laughing at this 
sally, Ethel had turned sharply down towards 
the water. 

‘‘T am going to drive you out the Fort road, 
as it is called,’ she said. ‘‘ Look how crowded 
the harbor is with yachts. Away ahead, off 
there, you can see Fort Adams, its grim walls 


are pretty : for we Americans are a picked race. } rising grey above the water.” 


Qnly plucky younger sons came to America; and 
we,’ drawing herself up proudly, “are their 
descendants.” 
“That you are plucky goes without saying,’’ 
replied her companion, as if not to be rebuffed; 
‘“*it is only necessary to know you—”’ ‘ 
But Ethel had not come out on this drive to! 


4 
4 


have love made to her; so she broke in on the} 


speaker with her pretty, imperious air: 
‘Pardon me, please, for interrupting you; 
but here we are at what is called the Old Mill,”’ 


pointing with her whip. ‘I must not let you 
pass without calling your attention to it. I hold 
it is not an old mill, but that it was built by the 
Norsemen. They spent three years, as you must } 
know, on these shores, about the year 1000. If 
you expect to keep in my good books, at all,’’ | 
shaking her head archly at him, ‘“‘you must be- 
lieve it is not an old mill, but a Norse fortress, 
or baptistry, or anything else you choose; only 
it must be Norse.” 

«Norse it is,” said my lord, as Ethel turned 
down to the left, and then pulled up her ponies 
for a moment. 

Lord Avalon now saw, on his right, in the cen- 
tre of an open green, a circular tower, built of 
rubble-stones, on rudely-turned arches. The 
tower broke off square at the top, about ten feet 
above the keystones of the arches, as if unfin- 
ished. 

‘« Norses of course,’ repeated my lord, with 
great gravity. ‘I'll hold to that, against all’ 
comers. Built on arches, to protect it from the 
Indians.” av? 

‘* You begin very well,” said Ethel, gayly. ‘I 
have hopes of you. Now we will descend this 
hill, though it is not much of a hill, and drive 
through the old town below. It was, as you will 





“The girls | 


They now left the bay, and drove for three or 
four miles over quite an open country, when 
suddenly Ethel turned to the left. 

*¢ Now we are at Bateman’s Point,’’ she said. 
‘*See—the ocean !”’ 

And there, directly in front, looking south- 


; ward, and stretching away till lost in the illimit- 


able distance, was the Atlantic. ‘‘The first land 
you reach,” said Ethel, pointing with her whip, 
‘¢is the West Indies.” 

The sun shone brightly. But a slight haze, 
like the thinnest’ of gauze veils, hung over sea 
and land alike, and softened every detail. The 
ocean was as blue as the Mediterranean. On the 
edge of the water, at the foot of the rocks below, 
the little shore-snipe were running to and fro, 
looking for food. The wash of the waves on 
the shingle was as soft and soothing as a lullaby. 
To the west, the white houses at Narragansett 
glistened in the sun, miles away. 

‘‘I have never seen a sea the color of that, 
except at Sorrento,” said Lord Avalon, enthusi- 
astically. ‘It comes out quite ultra-marine, 
against those tawny rocks.” 

‘‘And the faces of those black cliffs behind 
us,” answered Ethel, flirting her whip back- 
wards, ‘‘look like velvet. But stay: in a little 
while I'll show you something quite different.’ 

They drove on, following the windings of the 
coast, with little bays and smaller indentations 
everywhere, for some two miles ; crossed a cause- 
way, and a bridge built over an inlet from the 
sea; rattled up a slight acclivity ; and making a 
turn to the left, descended again. 

“There,” said Ethel, and she pointed land- 
ward, and towards the north. 

Lord Avalon looked across some low-lying 
meadows, covered with the most entrancing- 
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colored turf, to a long, undulating, rocky ridge, } your pardon, Miss Sinclair. ‘Other lands, other 
silhouetted against the sky, in that direction. customs.’ I have no right to criticize. And I 
« By Jove!’’ he cried, quite excitedly. <‘That; believe the thing is done sometimes in England 
is Scotland. 'I know a bit, between Callander; even. It is the riding, after all, that is the 
and the Trossachs, almost exactly like it. The object; and I’ve seen some pretty stiff stone 
hills there are higher, but the shape and eolor ? fences, as we drove along.” 
are the same.” *“You needn’t apologize,” replied Ethel, 
‘«‘T have been told so before,” said Ethel. “I? gayly. ‘I confess there appears to me to be a 
wondered if you would recognize it. I do not } good deal of what we Americans call humbug 
know for myself. I have never been in Scot- | about it. Without wild game, it seems to me, 
land.” there can be no sport; hunting tame foxes is 
“Then I hope,’’ lowering his voice, “to be; butchery, I think. The other day;’’ and she 
the one to show it to you, the first.’ broke into one of her silvery laughs, ‘‘ the poor 
fox got on a stone fence, and wouldn’t move; 
XI. but stood looking, in a puzzled way, at the 
THE FOX-HUNT. hunters, as if he did not quite know what it all 
Ir was the day of the fox-hunt. The Queen’s meant; and at last they had to stone him down. 
County Club had brought its hounds to Newport, However, it isn’t every country that can afford 
g 





where they hunted, twice a week, meeting on: the luxury of preserving Master Reynard. I 
different days, at different places. suppose peers and foxes are the two pillars of 
“The meet, to-day, is at Paradise Rocks, ; the English constitution; and so must be kept 
beneath which Bishop Berkeley used to sit and; up. Isn’t it so?” ; 
muse,” said Ethel, to.Lord Avalon. «The story; What my lord would have replied, we cannot 
goes, that the good prelate, on one occasion, } say; but at that instant, the hounds were put 
was interrupted by a fox-hunt. So, you see,? on the scent; and away they went, streaming 
fox-hunting is nothing new here. We have over the scrubby plain eastwards, and half hid- 
other antiquities, in Newport, besides the Old : den occasionally in the tall marsh grass, where 
Mill.” you saw, not'their bodies, but only the wagging of 
Lord Avalon accompanied Ethel in the pony-/ their tails. Everybody followed, horsemen and 
chaise; Loue went with Fostnett on his drag; | horsewomen first, then dog-carts, pony-chaises, 
and Mrs. Malvern followed in the barouche.; Victorias, barouches, common wagons, and even 
The meet was a brilliant sight; for nearly every-} enthusiastic boyson foot. The splendor of color, 
body was out. Many ladies were on horseback. ! with the red coats blazing in front, and the crim- 
Those in carriages were all dressed superbly,‘ son parasols of the ladies, was altogether inde- 
and displayed a perfect galaxy of color. The: scribable. 
members of the hunt, in their scarlet coats, The hunt, at first, took the direction of the 
riding hither and thither, to pay their respects ‘ sea; but before it reached the high sand-dunes, 
to such belles as they knew, added to the bright- ; that here shut off the beach from the salt meadows, 
ness of the scene. The crowd of equipages was } it swerved to the east, and next to the north. 
so dense, that, when the huntsman appeared, ; It passed over a little bridge, and so up a 
with his dogs, it was with difficulty he could ; slightly rising hill beyond. Then, as the hounds 
make his way through the throng. ‘ crossed a green field, they were seen with great 
“Oh! what beauties,” cried Ethel, enthu-; distinctness, till they reached a stone fence 
siastically, as the hounds came trotting up. beyond, over which they tumbled, and so disap- 
“Look at their lovely ears.” { peared. The master of the hunt was close after 
“ Very nice,’ answered Lord Avalon, critically. ; them, and went over in most gallant style. Ethel, 
‘But where do they expect to draw a ‘fox? I in spite of her pretended scorn, was so excited 
see no place, here, where one ‘might look for} by the sight, that she clapped her hands. Two 
Master Reynard.” or three other riders followed the master, with 
“Don’t you know?” cried Ethel, laughing. ; equalsuccess. Thenahorserefused the fence, and 
“They bring the fox in a bag.” shied, almost knocking over a rider who was 
‘‘Ina bag?’ The accent was one of absolute ; following close after. Next came a lady, tall and 
horror. ; slight of figure, and mounted on a rather weedy- 
“Yes. They drag a bag of annis-seed to lay looking chestnut. ‘She'll never do it—never, 
@ scent; and then, when the hounds have fol- § with that screw,” cried Ethel. “But no— 
lowed for a mile or two, let the fox out.”’ like a bird she goes over,” clapping her hands 
“And they call that fox-hunting? But I beg{ again. ” It washer light weight, however.” And 
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so it went on, rider after rider taking the fence, 
though a good many, as Ethel. noticed, availed 
themselves of an open gate near at hand. 

‘Now,’ said my lord, when all the horsemen 
had disappeared, ‘‘if you’ll drive just where I tell 
you, we'll be in at the death. I had a hint, 
yesterday, at the club, where the fox was to be 
let out of the bag, and probably killed. They 
seem, here,’’ dryly, ‘‘to fix all these things 
before, which,’ with a quizzical look at Ethel, 
‘really saves a deal of trouble, you know.” 

‘You are an arrant humbug,’ cried Ethel. 
‘You knew all this, it seems, and yet pretended 
to be surprised when I told you they brought the 
fox in a bag.” 

Everything happened just as Lord Avalon had 
predicted. He directed Ethel to turn down an 
apparently unused road, which a sign-board pro- 
claimed to be Indian Avenue, and which brought 
them down to the arm of the sea, that here } 
divides the island on which Newport is built, 

, from the mainland to the east. For a consider- ; 
able distance they could see the fox running 
straight down the wind; the hounds about half a 
field behind; and the red-coated riders, and ladies 
in their jaunty hats, following after. It. was as ; 
pretty a sight as can be imagined. At last the | 
fox took to the water, where he was,captured. 

‘“‘T retract my criticisms,’ said Ethel, as they 








drove slowly homeward, in the almost, Paradis- 
ical twilight. ‘‘It was really worth seeing.” 

“‘T don’t think it equal to a run in Leicester- 
shire,” said my lord, frankly; ‘but fox-bunt- } 
ing of any kind is awfully nice, as you say. I’ve } 

; 





seen the thing done at Rome, and not done any 
better than here. Only there they do unearth ; 
the fox. This bringing him in a bag is rather a} 
staggerer.”’ } 

‘And having to pelt him off the top of a fence,” 
said Ethel, going back to her cynicism. ‘That's 
sport, isn’t it?’ with a gay laugh. 
‘“‘T believe you invented that story, Miss Sin- 
clair. ’Pon my soul, I do,” said Lord Avalon. 
‘“‘There isn’t anything saucy that. you won’t i 
invent, you know, if you think you can hoax a 
fellow with it.” 

Ethel and Lord Avalon had lingered so long, 





~~ 


‘« And the Lord knows where else,” interrupted 
Lord Avalon, with the memory of the overturn, 
in the coach-and-four, before him. 

“Yes, the Lord knows where,’’ replied Fost- 
nett, and with a gleam of poetry quite above his 
usual level, he glanced at Loue, who had also 
come to the door, and who looked ravishingly 
pretty, and added: ‘‘ Perhaps to the ‘Isles of the 
Blest.’;| Who knows ?”’ 

‘Who knows?” echoed my lord, with a look 
at Ethel. 

«But the Isles of the Blest always evade the 
voyager,” said Ethel, demurely. ‘The one 
thing known about them, and the only thing, is 
just that.” 

‘‘But there’s always hope,’”’ replied Lord 
Avalon. ‘They lie in the future, and in the 
future is always hope.” 

Fostnett’s yacht had been considered the per- 
fection of its kind, even before this year; but 
when Mrs. Malvern. had deigned to accept an 
invitation to go with him yachting, and bring 
Loue and Ethel, he had given orders for the 
complete refitting of its cabin. When the ladies 
went on board, the day they were to start, they 
burst into exclamations of delight. They found 
the boat much larger than they had supposed; 
so large, that, in spite of her having a flush deck, 
her cabin was both roomy and high. Noth- 
ing so chic, Loue declared, had. ever been seen. 
Ethel, having lived all her life in an inland vil- 
lage, had not been at sea before, and the experi- 
ence was quite new and delightful. The skill 
and taste with which all things necessary to 
comfort, and even luxury, were compressed into 
such small compass, particularly impressed her. 

A charming lunch was the first proceeding. 
During this, the anchor was hove, and sail made, 
so that when the guests came on deck, the 
schooner was slipping past Lime Rock, with 
Fort Adams dead ahead. As they drew out of 
the harbor, the breeze freshened; the yacht 
began to lie over; the sails drew taut overhead ; 
and, the green, translucent water went hissing 
past, and whirled off astern in a long, glittering 
wake of white. 

Ina little while the Dumplings were opened, 





that the stars were in the sky when they reached { on the, starboard bow; and leaving grim Fort 
the Malvern villa. At the door stood Fostnett, } Adams on the left, the yacht stretched out towards 


with a yellow envelope in his hand, waiting to 
receive them. 

‘Good news,” he said. ‘My yacht has all 
her fittings completed at last, and sails for New- 
port to-day. Here is the telegram. Now we'll 
have that cruise out to Block Island, and then 
through the Sound, to Vineyard Haven and 
Nantueket—” 


} the open sea. Beaver Tail soon receded behind 
them; and then, in turn, the shores of Narra- 
gansett followed, standing out white against the 
afternoon sky. 

‘* We have a fair wind for Block Island,’”’ said 
Fostnett, ‘‘and will anchor there for the night. 
See, my lord, how she slips along, Have you 
anything like that in England?” 
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‘We've not such half bad boats there,”’ said 
his lordship. ‘You know you beat us awfully, 
when you sent the America across. But that 
taught us’ a lesson, .and we’ve improved since 
then.” ' 

They were now fast dropping the land, and 
soon began to come up with the Light-Ship; and 
after that with Point Judith, the. latter well on 
their starboard. The yacht did, indeed, slip 
through the water at a spanking pace, so that, 
before an hour, Point Judith was far astern, and 
Block Island apparently close under their stem. 
The little breakwater was soon made, when the 
party landed, and walked up to the nearest 
hotel. The afternoon was whiled away. in in- 
specting this curious, out-of-the-way spot, that, 
until within a few years, was practically as shut 
out from America, at least in winter, as the North 
Pole itself. Then, as the sunset trailed its long 
wake of gold across the waters of the Sound, they 
went back to the yacht, where a dinner was 
served to them, as delicate as one used to get, 
thirty years ago, in Paris, in the Trois Freres 
itself. After that, the four young people ad- 
journed to the quarter-deck, Mrs. Malvern saying 
that she would stay below, as she was afraid of 
the night damps. But she heard Fostnett and 
his guests chatting and singing, even long after 
she had sought her cabin, quite up to midnight, 
in fact: till the Pleiades and Aldebaran had 
risen, and Orion in their wake; till the full moon, 
yellow as a shield of gold, had come up, out of 
the silent sea. 

By this time, the group of four had broken 
up, separating into two distinct parties, Ethel 
had beeu asked, by Lord Avaion, to tell him the 
legend of the phantom ship, about which he had 
heard so much; and Fostnett and Loue, between 
whom evidently an understanding had been come 
to, had taken advantage of this to slip away by 
themselves, 

“What do you think about it?’’ asked Loue, 
hanging on her lover’s arm, and glancing towards 
the other pair. ‘ Will she have him?” 

“You ought to know. Girls always tell each 
other those things, don’t they ?” 

“But Ethel is so reticent. At one time, I 
fancied she was in love with Lyttleton; but he } 
stopped coming, all at once, I think there was ; 
some tiff between them, though I did not dare to 
ask. He never once called to inquire about us, } 
after that day at polo. Now, I begin to believe, 
I really do, that she is going to marry Avalon.” 

“To be sure she is, you d&rling little goose. 
How could you doubt it?> Listen how low ‘her } 
voice is. No girl, not in love, talks in that way 
to @ fellow.” i 





OPP ee 





XII. 
THE TRITONS’ HORN, 

Fostnett, however, scarcely understood Ethel’s 
feelings. At this period, perhaps, she. did not 
understand them herself. She certainly was not, 
as yet, in love with Lord Avalon. But it would 


“be a mistake to suppose that she had not begun 


to consider the very great probability of a pro- 
posal from him. | It was impossible to ignore his 
intentions. Equally impossible was it to deny 
him many good qualities, and even many singu- 
larly attractive ones. If Ethel had never met 
Lyttleton, she would, perhaps, and long before 
this, have been moved by my lord’s assiduities. 
But though she had cast Lyttleton off, though she 
still believed him to be utterly false, though she 
had now little expectation of ever seeing him 
again, her heart had received such a shock, like 
some delicate rose beaten down by a storm, that it 
refused to open its petals, as yet, to the sunshine 
of any other love. 

Nevertheless, as we have hinted, she was drift- 
ing unconsciously into an engagement. Let two 
ships come near together, it is said, on a calm 
sea, and they will insensibly yet gradually gravi- 
tate towards each other. It is so, also, with poor 
human nature. Affection is so necessary to our 
happiness, that when denied it in one direction, 
we crave after it, instinctively, in another. Or 
to put it differently, we may say that it has been 
wisely ordained that when two souls are thrown 
into contact, they inevitably see the good in each 
other. Hence the many marriages, and happy 
ones even, where, but for this propinquity, and 
but for a previous disappointment perhaps, there 
would have been neither union nor affection. 

But Ethel was still so much under the influence 
of the past, that if Lord Avalon had proposed 
now, he would have been rejected. The sun had 
gone down for her, but something of his lost 
radiance still lingered. My lord, without know- 
ing the full truth about Lyttleton—in fact, rather 
supposing he had been refused, since he no longer 
visited Ethel—was quite conscious that, as yet, 
the fruit was not ripe for him; and like a wise 
man, refrained from attempting to pluck it too 
soon. 

The next morning broke bright and balmy. 
But before the voyagers, had long left their little 
harbor, one of those thick fogs, so frequent in 
that climate, suddenly came up. Fostnett, first 
called attention to it as it lay on the eastern 
horizon, like.a long, low pile of fleece. The dis- 
tant sails were: seen in front of it, for a moment, 
and then disappeared ; swallowed up, apparently, 
forever. Very soon it reached the yacht, Ethel 
had gone below for a book, leaving the sun shin- 
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ing brilliantly ; but when she came back, the 
foresail was already lost in the mist. It was not 
a cold, raw fog, however, such as drives in on 
Nahant; but a soft, soothing, semi-tropical one, 
delicious to the senses beyond description. It 
cast a strange, unreal glamor, however, on 
everything. One thought instinctively of Mi- 
randa, and Shakespeare’s enchanted seas. 

Suddenly, a strange, prolonged sound was 
heard, but where coming from it was impossible 
to imagine: it rose, -and fell, and rose again, and 
then died off in long, sonorous reverberations. 
Ethel started. 

Fostnett laughed, good-humoredly. 

“Ha! we have frightened our hitherto unin- 
timidated heroine, have we?” he said. ‘*Come, 
now, Miss Sinclair, what do you think it is?” 

“Tm sure I cannot tell. Oh, there it is 
again!” With another unconscious _ start. 
“How unearthly. It seems to fill all space.” 

“It is only the fog-horn at Point Judith,” 
replied Fostnett, with an air of conscious 
knowledge. 

“Yet,” said Lord Avalon, ‘‘it seems to me, 
just as-it does to Miss Sinclair, to come from 
everywhere.” 

The sound went on, at intervals of thirty 
seconds. 

«Now that I have become accustomed to it,’’ $ 
said Ethel, “it has a certain wild music in it. § 

I can almost fancy that Triton’ are blowing their 
horns, all around us. See, isn’t that one, riding 
on a dolphin, there, with a conch-shell at his 
mouth?” ; 

«Just so, just so,” cried my lord, “only he? 
dodged back into the spray, assoon as you spoke. 
We are really in the realm of enchantment, and $ 
the ‘Isles of the Blest,’ of which we were talk-? 
ing the other night, lie somewhere in the offing.” 

A gentle land-breeze was blowing. from the 
west, and at this moment the scent of water- 
lilies was distinctly perceived, as it often is, on 
that coast; for behind Point Judith lie innu- 
merable fresh-water ponds, filled with this most 
fragrant of all aquatic plants. , 

«By Jove,” broke in Fostnett, with a touch of | 
poetry foreign to him, ‘ we are within hail of it 
already. Don’t you scent the enchanted air? 
What were ‘the gales of Araby the blest,’ to 
this?” 

Nothing more was said, for some time. At 
last the fragrance died away, as suddenly as it 
had come. All this while, the fog-horn—or, as 
Ethel would still have it, the Tritons—went on. 

. Look out!” cried Lord Avalon, suddenly, 
starting to his feet. “‘ Hard down—Aard—or we 
shall be run over.” 








For, rising out of the mist, close at hand, first 
her. topmast being visible, then her mainsail, and 
then her hull, appeared a large schooner. Just 
for an instant, it seemed as if the two vessels 
would come into collision. But the sailing- 
master had discovered the intruder simultane- 
ously with Avalon, and had put the helm down 
atonce. Inanother t, the sch passed 
harmlessly across their bow, and disappeared ag 
she had come—noiselessly, and like a spectre, 





; her hull going first, then her lower sails, and 


then the tall topmast. 

Ethel drew a long breath. 

“‘How phantom-like,” she said. 
we were ina realm of ghosts.” 

And everybody looked, indeed, spectral, seen 
through the wan light that the fog emitted. So 
at least thought Ethel. ‘They are apparitions,” 
she said to herself, “and I am an apparition 
too.”’ 

“All this romancing about Tritons, and the 
Isles of the Blest, is very well,” interposed 
Fostnett, with a sudden assumption of practical 
wisdom. ‘‘ But it’s time to lay our course. We 
can’t stay here, bobbing about, all day.” 

‘But how can you ‘lay your course,’ as you 
call it, in this fog ?”’ said Ethel. 

*«Let me show you. ‘There are more things 
in heaven and earth,’ you see, ‘than are dreamt 
of,’ even ‘in your philosophy,’ my sagacious 
Miss Sinclair. Nothing is easier than to lay our 
course.” 

*“*T am all attention,” said Ethel. 

“Very well,”’ he said. “Here is a chart of 
these waters,” unrolling it. “We are about 
here,”’ pointing with his finger. ‘There is the 
light-ship; we must lay our course for it. We 
do that by the compass. But we wish to know, 
you will say, when we shall reach the light-ship. 
Very well. I throw overboard this line, with 
this drag at the end,” suiting the action to the 
word. ‘That records on this dial, which I keep 
here—it is called the taffrail log—our rate of 
progress. I check 6ff, by my watch, the distance 
we go. At the proper time I look out for the 
light-ship, and, presto! there she is.” 

Loue looked proudly at the speaker. For was 
he not her own especial property, by an engage- 
ment now almost a week old, and did not every- 
thing he said, have, therefore, the flavor of first 
love? 

“There,” cried Fostnett, exultingly, after the 
lapse of an hour or so, ‘‘didn’t I tell you? The 
light-ship. Voila! Behold !” . 

And there, indeed, it was, looming up out of 
the fog, white and phantom-like. 

The yacht, after this, was headed almost due 


“It is as if 
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east. In a short while the fog lifted. The: 


yoyagers could now see the shores, by which 
they sailed: the cliffs back of Newport, West 
Island, Buzzard’s Bay, and many other islands. As 
the sun began to decline, they made Gay Head, 
but as yet far in front, its orange-colored bluff 
glowing in the westering light, like some great 
topaz. Then they fanned gently by Vineyard 
Island, where they were greeted by the ay 
subtle fragrance of water-lilies which had been } 
wafted from Point Judith. It was all, Ethel 
thought, like some enchanted dream. 

They did not land at Vineyard Haven, but 
kept on over the now darkening seas, till, long 
after the stars had begun to throb and twinkle in 
the almost purple sky, they reached Nantucket, 
and there cast anchor for the night. 


g 











XIII. 
THE SUDDEN SQUALL, 

«J wisn there was more wind,” said Fostnett, . 
the next day, as the yacht lay rolling languidly ; 
on the long swell, off the peninsula of Cape Cod. ; 
“ We shall never make Provincetown, if it keeps ; 
as calm as this. Come, captain, whistle for a 
breeze.” 

They had lingered in quaint, old-fashioned $ 
Nantucket half the morning, admiring its 
antique houses, and talking of its decaying 
glories, and now noon had come, and they were } 
only half-way to Provincetown ; and meantime the } 
wind had fallen to a dead calm. 

Yet it was all, Ethel thought, very beautiful. 
She did not share Fostnett’s nervous anxiety to; 
be moving, @ feeling that seems universal with ; 











too, had come into the sky, and was reflected 
on the water, which began to assume a weird, 
half-tawny hue. 

As time went on, this color changed and deep- 
ened, and the sea began to look more uncanny. 
A glare, like that of an electric light, threw a 
greenish tint over everything. The faces: of 
Ethel’s companions seemed like those of the dead 
almost: The same ghostly radiance was on the 
deck, the sails, the spars, even on the brass-work 
of the yacht. 

“It is like the Judgment Day,’’ said Ethel, 
with a shudder. 

It would seem, too, as if they had the ocean 
wholly to themselves; for though they were 
directly in the track of vessels coming south 
from Boston, not a, single sail, for a long time, 
was in sight, At lastone appeared: a schooner, 
evidently also a yacht. At first it was quite 
distant; but as the afternoon wore on, it drifted 
nearer, as if by that curious attraction of which 
we have already spoken. 

“T never saw anything like this off the Eng- 
lish coast,’’ said Lord Avalon, at last. ‘Is it 
frequent here?” 

Fostnett admitted that it was strange to him, 
and appealed to the sailing-master. 

“I’ve heerd,”’ said the latter, ‘that things 
looks like this, sometimes, in the Nor’ west, 
when the forests are on fire; when the smoke is 
blown off for hundreds of miles, and hides the 
sun. Maybe it’s that. I read, in a paper, at 
Newport, that the woods beyond Lake Cham- 
plain were burnin’.” 

When our voyagers went down to lunch, it was 


American: men of his type. She did not care; so dark in the cabin that the lamps had to be 
whether the yacht was going or not. The glamor} lighted. Perhaps it was on this account, that, 
of unreality clung yet about everything. She} on returning to the deck, the sky looked even 
preferred not to talk even. She lay, half reclin-$ more uncanny than. before. Meantime a heavy 


ing, on some India shawls, that Lord Avalon had $ 
spread on the deck for her; and leaning on her: 
elbow, her chin supported by her hand, she gazed ; 
out over the quiet sea, lost.in reverie. 

If anyone had asked her what she was thinkin § 
ing of, she could not have told. All she was 
conscious of was the lazy heave with which the > 
yacht, almost imperceptibly, rose and fell on the ; 
long undulations, For there was no sea on, } 
properly so called: only the swell of the great ; 
deep coming in. At first sight, indeed, the ocean 
seemed to be as still as alake. But when the 
eye followed the long reach of water to the east- 
ern horizon, it was seen to lift itself slightly, 
with a slow, prolonged motion, like some mighty 
animal, respiring in its sleep. This shining 
surface, unbroken even by a ripple, had the 
sheen of satin. A strange light, by this time, 





sea was beginning to set in. 

‘¢ This is unaccountable; what can it all mean, 
captain ?’’ said Fostnett. ‘There isn’t a breath 
of wind here. Yet yonder schooner, somehow, is 
a good deal nearer than when we went below.” 

“I can’t make it out,’ said the skipper, ex- 
amining the horizon all round, with a prolonged 
scrutiny, and shaking his head, with a puzzled 
look. 

‘“‘T’ve read,” interposed Lord Avalon, ‘of a 
sky like this, in the tropics, before a white 
squall. Have you ever seen a white squall, 
captain?” 

“T’ve never been in the West Indies,” said 
the sailing-master.  ‘‘ Them squalls come all. at 
once, rippin’ and, tearin’ everything, don’t 
they?” 

‘Yes; and if we are to have one here, we 
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had better take in sail, hadn’t we? By the bye, 
I see that the yacht, yonder, is doing so.” 

Perhaps the skipper was a little nettled at the 
advice thus hinted; perhaps he really did not 
think there was any danger; so he shook his 
head again, but this time with an obstinate air, 
and answered : 

“‘T never heard of a white squall, up in these 
parts; and, for anything short of that, I don’t 
care. We are strong-handed enough to get her 
snug and safe, if we want to, before-you can say 
Jack Robinson. Them fellers, I take it, air some 
young fools from Bosting, who know nothin’ of 
yachtin’, and are skeered at the first sight 0’ any- 
thin’ onusual.” 

“Tm of the captain’s opinion,” said Fostnett. 


«TI see no cause for alarm.. Besides, we shall } 


want all the canvas we can spread to claw off } 
the coast, if the wind comes out from the east. 
We've drifted so in-shore, that the breakers, as 
you see, are here just under our lee.” 

This conversation had occurred forward, out 
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“You hardly appear as frank as usual. What 
is your own opinion ?”’ 

“TI am neither the owner, nor the sailing- 
master,” with a smile, ‘‘and have no right to an 
opinion. But whatever happens,” earnestly, “I 
am here, remember; and will lay down my life, 
if necessary. Ha! what is that?” 

His look, as he spoke, had been turned to the 
southeast. Here a thick mist had suddenly 
made its appearance, lying low and white on the 
water, like a pile of snowy fleece. There was 
silence for some minutes. In this interval, the 
mist could be seen very perceptibly to grow 
denser and denser, until it became a bank of 
impervious cloud, that began to drive down 
rapidly toward them. Lord Avalon and Ethel 
watched it, the latter breathlessly, as it ap- 
proached. Great masses of cumuli now began 
to sweep from east to west across the sky. 

“« Here it comes,” cried my lord, at last. 

For a low, hissing sound was heard, at first 
apparently far off on the horizon, but which got 


of hearing of the ladies. The gentlemen now went : louder and nearer every instant, until, almost as 
he spoke, it was close at hand; while the driving, 
whirling masses of vapor to the eastward were 


aft, and joined Loue and Ethel: 
was sitting by herself, near the wheel, reading. 


Mrs. Malvern } 





* There is nothing the matter, is there?’ asked 
Loue, a little frightened. 


“Come, Fred, what } 
were you talking of, off there by yourselves?” 


zig-zagged incessantly with flashes of lightning, 


accompanied by tremendous claps of thunder. 
The hissing sound had now become a roar; was 


Ethol, too, glanced up, and with something of; beside them, above them-—in fact, seemed to fill 


apprehension. She hardly liked the look of} 
Lord Avalon. He was evidently, she thought, 
anxious, but striving to eonceal his concern. 

* My dear little goose,” said Fostnett, addres- | 
sing his betrothed, ‘there isn’t the least thing: 
to fear. All this strange look in the sky is but | 
the smoke from the forests on fire, up in the} 
Adirondacks, as the skipper says. Don’t you ' 
smell it?” 

But Loue shook her pretty little head. Even 
her faith in her lover could not make her recog- 
nize smoke in the air, when, to her at least, 
there was no smell of smoke whatever. 

«Will you take me forward, for a moment, or 
more?’ said Ethel. Lord Avalon bowed, and 
obeyed her. ‘Why don’t we shorten sail?” she 
asked, when they were alone. ‘Be frank with 
me. I did not wish to speak before Loue.”’ 





all space. 

“Here it comes,”’ repeated my lord. ‘Hold on, 
Miss Sinclair: hold fast. I must help to get her 
partly stripped.” For the skipper was shouting 
to let everything go by the run; all were rushing 
for the ropes: even Fostnett and the cook. 

Down it came. It seemed to Ethel. that, if 
ten thousand batteries had been discharged all at 
once, the roar could not have been greater. The 
spray, torn from the tops of the waves, drove 
past, cutting her face like small shot. It was such 
a hurricane, in both its suddenness and its fury, 
as had never been seen in that latitude before. 
There was'a moment of suspense, but only a 
moment. The ropes were let go; the topsail 
tumbled to the deck; the mainsail came down 
with a run: and the helm was jammed hard. 


§ “Hard! harder!” the skipper shouted, as the 
Lord Avalon hesitated, evidently embarrassed. } 


yacht hung trembling. With a quiver, as if she ° 


“The crew seem to think we shall have a’ was some sentient being, she answered it at last, 


blow,” he said, evasively ; ‘but the skipper, who ’ 
ought to know best, believes not.” ; 
‘* But isn’t discretion the better part of valor? i 


What is to be lost by taking in sail?” 

“You heard what Fostnett said. If it really 
comes on to blow hard, we shall want some can- ; 
vas, at least, to keep clear of this lee shore, 
which, I confess, is dangerously near.” 


and came partially up into the wind. Ethel, who 
had been at sea long enough to know the import- 
ance of this, drew a long breath of relief. 
Perhaps, if there had been a single, undis- 
puted authority on board, the yacht might yet 
have been saved. But all wasconfusion. Order 
and discipline were both lost. Fostnett shouted 
one thing, the: sailing-master another; and the 
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men knew not which to listen to: the cook, 5 
steward, and cabin-boy obeyed the owner, the } 
rest the skipper. Lord Avalon was the only one } 
who seemed to retain his coolness and judgment. 

“Don’t cut away everything,’ he cried, “or } 
we shall go on the breakers. _Keep something 
on her to give her steerage-way.”” 

The breakers were visible, not a very great 
distance off: a long white line, that stretched far } 
up and down the coast. As yet the sea on them } 
was not so very high, but it grew higher with 
every wave that the hurricane drove shorewards. 
Beyond the breakers was a wide stretch of water, 
that all the afternoon had been as smooth almost 
as a pond, but that already began to be whitened 
with the foam of the shattered surges. It had 
been also comparatively shallow, but was deepen- 
ing with every spent billow that swept over it; in 
fact, rapidly becoming a boiling vortex, in which 
even the best swimmer was sure to be exhausted 
and engulfed. 

Ethel was, in one sense, quite aware of the 
danger, if the schooner could not be kept head on 
to the gale. But she only half realized this, in § 
the stir and whirl about her. The tramp of the 
men’s feet; the sharp, quick orders; the rattle 
of the blocks; the whistle of the wind in the 
rigging; the ripping of canvas, and creaking of 
spars: all these combined to distract her 
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thoughts; and, for the moment, to paralyze her 
perceptions. But it soon became plain that the 
yacht was doomed; for notwithstanding what 
Lord Avalon had said, notwithstanding that the 
skipper rushed’ up to stop them, the frightened 
cook and steward, by this time, had cut the jib 
loose, as wellas the foresail: and the yacht, now 
left. without a rag upon her, fell off broadside to 
the coast, and drifted rapidly shorewards. 

Ethel was surprised into a startled cry ; for the 
breakers, which a little while ago had seemed 
comparatively distant and insignificant, now 
towered up close a-lee, seeming, to her excited 
imagination, almost to reach the sky. It was 
but a few minutes, at the utmost, before the crisis 
came; but it seemed to Ethel hours. The inter- 
val was so. short, indeed, that Lord Avalon, who 
had started to join her, when he found that 
nothing more could be done, had not time to 
get to her, before all was over. For just as 
the yacht reached the breakers, “going like a 
race-horse,”’ as Fostnett would have said—if he 
had not been too herror-struck, in that moment, 
to say anything—a sea took her under the 
quarter and turned her completely over. The 
masts snapped, and went by the board, and the 
ill-fated schooner danced, bottom upwards, in 
the wild gulf beyond. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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BY GERTIE 


Sue stands there, tall, with her Bacchante grace, 
Set off by a dress the color of wine; 

There’s a flash of diablerie in her face, 
That otherwise were divine. 


She speaks, and her tone is so soft and sweet, 
¥ou ignore other voices to catch the tone; 

And your heart is thrilled to a quicker beat 
At her smile—is it yours alone? 


Her fan is a wonder of pearl and Jace, 
The fan, the modern enchantress’s wand ; 
She flutters and waves it with such a grace, 
In her lovely jeweled hand. 


She turns to speak to that man at her side. 
Did her voice sink down to a lower tone? 

Is her damask cheek more deeply dyed? 
Or is it your fancy alone? 


You sneer, as you think how she greeted you, too, 
And mentally term her a mere giddy flirt; 

Then she flashes a look, fall of meaning, at you; 
And you smile and forget ‘your hurt. 


But she’s keeping her heart for someone else, 
And you guess who it is with a rognish emile; 
* And a gush of magnanimous pity melts 
Your first contempt the while, 
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Rich music, full of a sensuous charm, 
Comes chiming in with your pulse’s beat; 

You circle her waist with a thrilling arm— 
Was ever a waltz so sweet? 


Not she, but your vanity, leads. you astray. 
You will find your mistake and soon recover, 
And smile in a very superior way 
At the faith of the next poor lover. 


We all have a talent for something, you know. 
Hers is for charming; she does it well; 

As the present state of your heart will show— 
Can she help this natural spell? 


You may think it strange that one so sweet 
Can crush a heart in that roguish way ; 

But she takes your homage as perfectly meet, 
And your wooing as nothing but play. 


She will jilt half a dozen Apollos like you, 
Then marry some fellow so commonplace, 

That, barring the fact he is rich as a Jew, 
You'll wonder what won him her grace. 


And will she be happy?) Why not? And blest? 
Well, people, they differ in temper and taste; 
And a lover and ball-dress suits hér best— 
Yes, more than the love you waste. 
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BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


‘You've done quite enough for to-day, Lutie; 
so put up your work, dear, and go out for a walk 
with Jack.” 

It was my sister Valerie who said this, one 
lovely spring morning, as we sat together in the 
front room of our humble cottage. 

““Why don’t you come, too, Val?’ I said. 
«You need air and exercise as much as I do.” 

‘‘T think not, dear,” she answered, with her 
pleasant smile. ‘‘ Besides, this dress must be 
finished to-day. Run along, dear.” 

‘Hop along, you mean,”’ I said, half bitterly, 
taking up my crutch: for I was a cripple. 

She kissed me in silence, and I saw the tears 
rise in her eyes. Val loved me with a tender, 
pitiful love, and strove to the utmost to shield 
me from everything. But her willing hands 
could not always accomplish what her loving 
heart desired; for we were very poor, though, 
before my father’s death, it had been different. 

Val did dress-making and fancy-work ; and I 
made little dolls’ wardrobes, of such odds and 
ends as I could pick up, and sold them fora 
trifle. Even trifles helped, however: for there 
were four of us to be provided for; and grand- 
mother could not do much—only to make sun- 
shine for us, as Val said, by her loving presence. 

Jack and I accordingly set forth in great glee. 
He was, like the others, very tender with me, 
because of my infirmity. So he walked on 
slowly, when I know he was dying to run, lead- 
ing me along the most pleasant streets of the 
town, and out into the suburbs, where there 
were a number of aristocratic residences. 

Most of these had lovely flower-pots in front, 
and gilded cages, filled with singing birds, in 
their windows: and it all looked like fairy-land, 
in the golden spring sunshine. We came toa large 
park, at last, enclosed by a tall iron fence; and 
hearing the sound of merry.voices, we stopped, 
and looked in, and saw a number of gaily-dressed 
children playing on the lawn. 

“Look, Jack,” I cried. ‘Oh, wouldn’t you 
like to gointhere? It’s almost like heaven. How 
green and fresh the grass is; and how pretty 
those little girls are, in their bright dresses.” 

‘Not one bit prettier than you, Lutie,” said 
Jack, stoutly. 

I laughed outright at the idea. The sound of 
my —— reached the children’s ears, and 
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drew their attention to us. One little girl even 
came running across the lawn, and shyly peeped 
out at us. She was a lovely creature, dressed in 
white, with blue ribbons in her long, golden 
hair, and a broad blue sash round her waist. 

“‘Oh, Jack, she looks like a picture,”’ I said. 

“Do you mean me?”’ said the little girl, ‘‘ what 
sort of picture do I look like?” 

“Oh, a lovely picture,” I answered. 
picture of an angel.” 

She laughed, and clapped her hands. 

“Pretty angel I'd make. Oh, dear! 
aren’t you tired of standing out there?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

««Come in here, then, under the trees.”’ 

“Let's go in, Jack,” I whispered; and we 
entered. 

The rest of the children came trooping up, and 
stood and looked at us. I felt uncomfortable for 
a minute, and I’m sure Jack did. But our little 
friend soon made it quite pleasant for us. 

“These are my cousins,” she said, pointing 
out two little girls, ‘‘ May and Gracie; and that’s 
my brother Jack—” 

“Oh,” I cried, ‘my brother's named Jack, 
too.” 

‘* How funny,”’ she cried, clapping her hands. 
“Brother Jack, and brother Jack,”’ nodding from 
one to the other, ‘‘ allow me to make you acquain- 
ted with each other.” 

A great laugh followed, and that was the end 
of all restraint. In a moment more, we were all 
sitting down on the grass, under the shade of the 
trees, and feeling as if we were old acquaintances. 

‘‘ My name is Dollie,” said my little friend, 
laying her soft hand on mine. ‘‘ What is yours?” 

“‘ Lutie,” I replied. 

“Oh, dear, there you go again,” she laughed. 
“Why, my big doll is named Lutie.” 

‘‘Lutie makes dolls’ dresses,’ put in Jack, 
who never lost an opportunity of praising me; 
‘“lovely ones, too; and cunning little cloaks and 
bonnets.” 

“Oh,” cried Dollie, breathlessly, ‘‘is he telling 
the truth ?” 

“Yes,” I answered; ‘‘I make a great many, 
when I can get stuff to make them of. I sold 
a whole wardrobe to the doll store, on Myrtle 
Avenue, last week.” 

‘‘Oh,, how nice. How clever you are,’’ cried 
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Dollie. ‘‘ Wouldn’t I like to do something like 
that? Do you make much money?” 

‘‘ Yes,‘she makes lots,” put in Jack, answering 
for me; “almost as much as Val does at her 
dress-making.”’ 

The three little girls looked at each other; and 
then Miss Dollie spoke for them all. 

‘We want you to make an outfit for each of 
us,” she said, ‘‘a doll’s complete outfit; and 
we'll pay you whatever you ask.” 

«Oh, I should be delighted,” I replied; ‘but 
I’m out of stuff; and I can’t afford to buy.” 

‘‘That’s nothing,” said my little patron, jump- 
ing up; “why, I’ve lots and lots. Just you 
wait here, with May and Gracie, two minutes.’ 

She darted off across the lawn, but in a very 
short time she returned, accompanied by a pleas- 
ant-looking lady. 

“This is my mamma, Lutie,” she said; ‘and 
we've brought you a nice lot of pieces,” putting 
@ pretty fancy basket in my lap, ‘‘and you're to 
make them all up in dolls’ clothes.” 

I couldn’t answer, my heart got so full, just 
then. But Jack spoke up for me. 

“Thank you, miss, and you too, madam,” he 
said, standing up, with his cap in his hand. 
“You are both very kind; and the work will 
make Lutie very happy, besides being a great 
help to the rest of us.” 

Then the lady asked me a good many questions, 
and I told her about grandmother and Val; and 
she said she would come and see us, some time, 
and bring the little girls with her. 

After a little while, Jack and I bade our kind 
friends good-bye, and went home. 

“Oh, Val,” I cried, by the time I reached the 
door, ‘‘ the grandest thing has happened to us. 
Oh, you couldn’t guess in a month. Give me the 
basket, Jack. Now, Val, look—look; and I’m 
to make them all up, at my own price.” 

I poured the contents of the basket into her 
lapas I spoke. There were scraps, of every color 
and description—silks, and satins, and velvets ; 
and lovely plush, as soft as swan’s-down; and 
odds and ends of gay ribbon; and gorgeous 
tangles of floss and: zephyr. 

“Grandmother must see, too,’ cried Jack, 
catching up his two hands full of the scraps. 

The dear old lady smiled, and, drawing down 
her spectacles, began to examine piece after 
piece, until she came to a half-square of exquisite 
white cashmere, embroidered with lilies-of-the- 
valley, in silver-white floss. 

“ Why—why, where did you get this?’’ she 
exclaimed, a startled look in her eyes, her old 
hands beginning to tremble. ‘Val, my dear, 
where did you get this ?”’ 
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“A kind little girl gave them all to Lutie, 
grandma,” answered Val. ‘Oh, isn’t that beau- 
tiful?” 

“It is your mother’s work, Val,’’ said grand- 
ma, her voice broken, tears beginning to trickle 
down her cheeks. ‘Your dead mother’s hands 
did this. Child, where did you get it?” 

“A little girl gave it to Lutie,” said Jack. 

** What is her name ?”’ 

*« Dollie,’ I answered. 

“Oh, I want to know her mother’s name,’ 
cried grandmother; “I must know—I must find 
out. Your mother embroidered these lilies, mv 
dear. I know them as well as I should know 
her dear face, if it could come back tome. Your 


-father brought this lovely cashmere from Canton, 


and gave it to her as a bridal present; and she 
made a shawl for her dearest friend, some years 
later. That friend married a British officer, and 
went off abroad. And here it comes back to me, 
my poor Lucy’s work—and she in her grave. 
What does it mean?” 

Grandma pressed the soft cashmere to her lips, 
and sobbed like a child; Val was crying, too; 
and so was I. But Jack got up, suddenly. 

“Tl go back and find out, if you say so, 
grandma,” he said. 

“I do say so,” she replied. <‘‘ Here, take this 
with you, dear,” putting the piece of cashmere: 
in his hand, ‘‘and ask the little girl’s mother: 
how she came by it, and if she ever knew Lucy 
Charteris.” ; 

Jack hurried away; and grandma went into- 
her own little room. There I could hear her 


3 weeping softly, as I put my lovely materials: 


together, and arranged my doll-patterns. 

By and by, there came a sound of wheels. 

“Oh!” cried Val, who sat by the window,. 
busy with her sewing, ‘‘ what an elegant carriage ;: 
and it is stopping at our door.” 

She had scarcely spoken, before the door- 
opened, and Jack rushed in. 

«I’ve brought the lady, grandma,’’ he almost: 
shouted ; ‘‘and she does know Lucy Charteris.’”” 

Val rose, and went to the door, where she- 
almost ran against a young gentleman. 

«IT beg your pardon, miss,” he said, taking off 
his hat. “I’ve brought my mother to see the 
little boy’s grandmother.” 

««Come in, please,’”’ said Val, blushing a little 
at the unexpected encounter, but still with her- 
sweet smile. She ushered the elegant lady in, 
at the words, and then quietly gathered up her 
work and put it aside; and removed the scissors 
from her belt, and .the thimble from her finger: 
all without the least embarrassment, or as if she 
was ashamed of it. But I noticed that the hand- 
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some young gentleman watched her all the while; 
and looked as if he admired her courage and 
good sense as much as he did her beauty. 

After a few minutes, grandma appeared, ‘and 
by the time she was in the room, the elegant lady 
had her arms about her. 

“‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Charteris,” she cried, . ‘‘Is 
it really you?” 

*‘I knew I could not be mistaken,’’ sobbed 
grandma. “I was sure that was my poor Lucy’s 
work.” 

“Yes—yes, I’ve got the shawl yet,’’ cried the 
lady; ‘‘one end was injured, and I cut it off, and 
had the lilies re-worked. But where is my dear 
Lucy ?”” 

“In her grave,” answered grandma; and 
then, after a pause: ‘‘ But these are her orphan 
children.” 

The lady sat down, and cried fit to break her 
heart, for a little while; and then she got up, 
and took Val in her arms. 

“«My dear, you look like your mother,’’ she 
said; ‘‘and she was the dearest friend I ever had. 
I want you to regard me as your mother.”’ 

Val thanked her very sweetly ; and then the 
lady kissed Jack and me; and the end of it all 
was, that my pretty scraps were all packed into 
the basket again; and it was decided I should 
go home with Mrs. Houston, in her elegant car- 
riage, and cut out and make the dolls’ outfits, 
under the supervision of Dollie and her cousins. 

The visit was a delightful one; and many 
others like it followed. Mrs. Houston, indeed, 
would have had us more in her grand mansion, 


but, in spite of all she could say, we remained 


in our humble cottage. I think grandma might 
have been brought to consent, but Val was 
inexorable. 

«‘You are very kind, dear Mrs. Houston, and 
I am not ungrateful,’ was her reply, ‘‘ but I am 
happier here. I am fond of my dress-making, 
and greatly prefer to earn my own bread, than to 
be dependent even on your generosity.” 

So the summer came and went, and Dollie 
Houston and I were almost constantly together. 
Mrs. Houston, in one thing, had her way, how- 
ever; she took matters into her own hands, and 
put Jack into the Academy. Grandma passed 
half her time with her daughter’s old friend. 
But Val remained at home. 

-Mr. Ralph Houston, the young man who 
brought his mother to see us, that first time, 
came almost every day, bringing lovely flowers, 
and choice hot-house fruits, and books, and 
music; and he looked at Val, as she sat sewing, 
as if he thought her the sweetest thing on earth ; 
but she never seemed to notice him.. One day, 








however, I had a bad headache, and went into 
the front room, and lay down on the little lounge 
in the alcove, and fell asleep. A man’s voice 
awakened me, some time after. The curtains 
were parted a little, and I saw Val, sitting at 
her work-table, and Mr. Houston standing beside 
her. 

‘“No, I won’t be put off,” he was saying. “I 
want my answer now. I love you, dear; I have 
loved you from the first) Why do you, who 
seem so gentle and kind to all others, take pleas- 
ure in my suspense and anxiety? Knowing, too, 
as you do, that your mother and mine were such 
good friends—”’ 

‘‘ That’s the.trouble,”’ Val broke in, her cheeks 
like roses, her eyes shining; ‘‘I wish they had 
been strangers. I’m afraid you think—you— 
you feel yourself bound, in some sort, to care for 
me, whether you will or not; and—”’ 

“That I do,” interrupted the young man, 
catching her two hands, and holding them fast. 
“T can’t help myself, Val, even if I would. Oh! 
my darling, I hadn’t seen you two minutes, 
before I loved you. Haven’t: you one kind word 
for me?” 

«IT am poor, and you—” she began. 

‘¢ You are rich in all that makes woman sweet 
and inestimable, and I love you with my whole 
heart,”’ he cried. 

Val’s proud head drooped, and her hands 
began to flutter in his clasp. 

‘¢ Precious, brave little hands,” he said, press- 
ing them to his heart, ‘they have worked long 
enough. Give them to me, Val, to hold thus 
forever. Darling, speak—are they mine ?”’ 

‘If you really want them,’’ answered Val, at 
last, looking up shyly, but covered with blushes. 

A few months later, there was a quiet wedding, 
and Val was the bride. And what do you sup- 
pose she wore about her shoulders? The lovely 
cashmere scarf, adorned with the silver-white 
lilies, embroidered by our dead mother’s hand. 

Imake dolls’ outfits yet, but not from necessity 
as of old. I have a lovely little boudoir of my 
own, ‘filled with all sorts of beautiful things ; 
and a guitar, and a piano, and teachers to in- 
struct me; and Jack is away at college; and 
every wish of grandma’s happy old heart is 
granted. 

As for Val, she seems to live for the sole pur- 
pose of making those she loves happy; and she 
is herself, without doubt, God bless her, the 
happiest one of all, enshrined as she is in her 
noble husband’s heart. 

And all this good luck comes of our looking 
through the railings of the private park, that 
bright spring morning. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 


Sue was dead—the woman to whom fate, or 
his own blindness and hers had linked his life— 
dead. 

The news came very suddenly and very unex- 
pectedly. Only a short time previous he had 
heard of her as well and apparently happy ; 
passing the summer with relatives at one of the 
gayest of American watering-places, and now 
within the month followed the solemn tidings of 
her death. For'a while he experienced no pro- 
found emotion of any sort; he felt dazed and 
‘bewildered ; he knew that he was not sorry—he 
could be certain that he was not glad. As the 
hours went on, and through the haze of his aim- 
less meditations there penetrated the conscious- 
ness that he was once more a free man, it brought 
a sensation of keen relief, though, in some odd, 
psychological fashion, difficult to explain, he did 
not connect her demise therewith. Indeed, had 
her dearest friend and his bitterest foe been 
able to search Malcolm Graham’s heart to the 
core, he would have been forced to acquit. him 
of any thought which its possessor need fear to 
expose to the most censorious regard. 

In truth, Helen had died to him long since. 
In the antecedent. years there had been seasons 
when he hated her, or believed that he did so; 
but the rancor and animosity had gradually 
lessened into a half contemptuous, half pitying 
indifference, from which even her genius in tor- 
menting could seldom rouse him; A period of 
tolerable quiet had ensued—of mutual avoidance, 
even while the same roof covered them—which 
seemed likely to cast a chill vail of decorum 
ever their future. But it was not to be; circum- 
stances arose which rendered even that species 
of armed neutrality no longer possible—he left 
Helen with her friends and crossed the ocean. 

Even then there had been no open outbreak ; 
business in ‘France gave a cogent reason for 
Graham’s departure. The partner who had the 
management of their foreign house died sud- 
denly, and it fell to Malcolm’s lot to take his 
place. Helen’s health did not permit her to 
reside in Lyons, or its vicinity—she must 
remain in America with her relatives. 

A year had elapsed since Malcolm Graham 
landed on foreign shores: a black, dismal 


year, during which the claims of business, } 


were fulfilled, seemed to his tired soul mere in- 
cidental interruptions to the real work of his 
life—that of trampling to ashes a longing and 
affection which had, before.he was aware, leaped 
into eager, passionate strength upon the altar of 
his lonely heart. 

This was the story: 

Several months previous to his departure from 
America, a relative of his wife came North after a 
prolonged residence in one of the Southern States. 
Elinor Howard was at this time nearly thirty 
years of age—a widow—with a host of such 
bitter experiences crowded into the brief season 
of her married life, that even yet it was difficult 
to look back with composure across the darkened 
path of her thwarted girlhood. Living through 
what she had would have left. many natures 
hopelessly cynical and bitter, but it had not pro- 
duced this effect upon Elinor. Suffering in her 
case had proved what it does less often than old 
proverbs declare, really a chastener and purifier: 
had given her patience and a wide charity, which 
added the crowning charm to her unusual mental 
gifts and personal loveliness. 

She and Helen had not met since the latter 
was just blooming into girlhood, and Elinor a 
; child of ten. But it needed only a brief stay at 
} Inglewood, the country-seat of the Grahams, to 
show her that however wrong the husband might 
be, quite an equal share of blame must rest upon 
Helen, She was eager for admiration; morbidly 
susceptible rather than sensitive; determined to 
rule; persistent, even in the veriest trifle, to an 
exasperating extent; and taking refuge in 
wounded feelings and a general air of martyrdom 
whenever she was thwarted, even righteously. 
In fact, before long, Elinor’s sympathies were 
enlisted upon his side. She saw he was a dis- 
appointed, embittered man, hopeless of. the 
present and thefuture. He and Elinor, in truth, 
possessed too many tastes and sympathies in com- 
mon for them not to speedily become friends. Yet 
neither in Elinor’s heart, nor in that of Graham, 
was there a conscious feeling before which either 
had need to shrink; and the summer days 
floated, tranquilly on, save when in occasional 
hours of idleness Helen found leisure to torment 
Graham, growing more determined when she 
discovered that her varied gifts in that line had, 





urgent as they were, and conscientiously as they / at last, completely lost all power to move him 
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The inmates ot the great house were roused 
one night by the alarm of fire. The back part 
of the building, in which the kitchens and the 
servants’ chambers were situated, was in flames. 
Suddenly a cry arose that Jenny Mason, who 
slept in the back building, was missing. Jenny 
was a girl of fourteen, who waited upon Elinor; 
and her intelligence and pretty face had caused 
Mrs. Howard to take a warm interest in her. 

Elinor herself was the first to hear of the 
girl’s danger. Without an instant’s hesitation, 
she ran through the smoke-filled hall, and up 
the back stairs, end with difficulty reached the 
attic, where the half-suffocated girl had just woke 
up from sleep. A moment after, Graham heard 
also of the girl's peril, and of what Elinor 
had done. 

«‘Great heavens, she will lose her own life,’’ 
he cried. In that moment of maddening agony 
he learned the secret of his own heart: he loved 
this peerless woman. He rushed after her; and 
it was fortunate he did; for by the time he 
reached the attic the smoke was almost suffo- 
cating, and Elinor was blindly seeking to find 
the door. When he had carried her down he 
darted back for Jenny, and had just reached the 


~ 


open air, when the wall fell with a crash, and-he 
‘was struck by a falling beam. 

For weeks after this he was very ill. 
time Elinor could scarcely quit his chamber, for 
Helen had suddenly developed a nervous fever: 
‘the result of the fright,” she said; and there 


All this 


was no other woman fit to bea nurse. It was 
during the watches by his bed-side that Elinor 
learned Graham’s secret. 

“She is killed,’ he would moan. “TI loved 
her, and 1 could not save her—she is killed !”’ 

Reason came back at last, but even then 
Elinor could not desert her post; for the phy- 
sicians declared that her presence was absolutely 
imperative, and so she remained. Still he got 
well very slowly. 

“If you had not everything in the world to 
make life desirable,’ Elinor one day overheard 
the doctor say to him, “I should think that 
mental weariness, and disgust of existence in 
general, retarded your recovery.” 

Graham only smiled; but as he turned away 
his eyes Elinor caught the hopeless, tired ex- 
pression in them, and knew that the physician 
had unwittingly hit the exact state of the case. 

Helen’s spasm of affection for her cousin had 
long since passed, as her sudden attachments for 
new friends was apt to do; and indeed for some 
time she had been so engrossed in the society of 
another relative, one who had lately come back 
from South America, that she was fully occupied. 


Dick Grosvenor had once been madly in love 
with her, and was still fonder of her than he 
twas of any other human being; and Helen 
} liked to feel her power over him, and exercise it: 
then, too, his hatred for Graham had a kind of 
satisfaction for her. One afternoon he spoke of 
Malcolm before Elinor in a most offensive man- 
ner. But Helen, so far from resenting it, only 
assumed her martyr air, attempting excuses for 
the invalid, which were fuller of venom than 
any complaints could have been. Elinor waxed 
{ indignant, and retorted sharply upon Dick, tell- 
> ing him in very plain language what she thought 
of his words and his conduct in general. Dick 
departed in high dudgeon, Helen sitting silent 
until he had gone. Then she turned on her 
cousin, with a cold fury, which fairly startled 
Elinor, it was so sudden and so foreign to her 
usual composure. 

No woman ever possessed a bitterer tongue 
than Helen, when her temper was roused. She 
seemed, indeed, temporarily insane. There was 
something positively diabolical in the manner 
in which she found and used the means that 
{could most deeply wound and gall her victim. 

} Elinor listened in silence for awhile, then rose 
‘to leave the room; but Helen started up, and 
barred her passage. 

«*You shan’t go,” she said; ‘‘I have borne 
‘enough. It is my right to speak, and I will.” 

‘I think you are mad,” returned Elinor, 
coldly. ** For your own sake, I advise you to be 
silent.” 

“Ah, you don’t like having the truth put in 
words,”’ sneered she; ‘but you shall, for once— 
you shall! Do you think I am blind and deaf? 
Do you fancy Iam ignorant of what has been 
going on—that I don’t know why you have 
stopped here?” ; 

*« Because you begged me to—because you left 
me your duty to fulfil,” Elinor answered. 

Helen laughed contemptuously. Elinor strug- 
gled hard to-keep her temper; but a fresh torrent 
of insults was poured out, which at length roused 
her into telling the woman what she thought of 
her conduct; and both grew so excited, that 
neither heard a step which, at that moment, 
sounded in the adjoining apartment. 

Malcolm had been lying on a sofa, in his 
chamber. He had not, heretofore, gone beyond his 
dressing-room. But to-day, weary of the con- 
finement, and vexed by the solitude to which he 
had been left during the morning, he had deter- 
mined, with the wilfulness of an invalid, to leave 
it for a moment or two. 

He had reached the parlor next the bondoir 








: in which the cousins stood, but was obliged here 
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to sit down. As he did so, he heard Helen’s 
voice, sharp with passion; and caught distinctly 
the insulting words which she uttered.. 

‘Malcolm Graham loves you. I heard him 
tell you so—I heard him.” 

“And I have already told you that, for the 
time, I consider you insane,” Elinor replied. 

«« You can’t deny that he said it.’’ 

‘‘In his delirium, he certainly did.” 

“And, no doubt, many times before and since 
—when he was in full possession of such senses 
as he has,” cried Helen. ‘Bah! you can’t 
deceive me—I know you.” 

“You only know yourself, I think, Mrs, Gra- 
ham,” Elinor answered, contemptuously; ‘I 
am sorry for you that that self is what it is.” 

Again she tried to leave the room. But the 
frantic woman clutched her gown in both hands, 
and held it fast. . 

“And you love him!” she exclaimed. ‘ You 
do; you may as well own it—I should respect 
you more.” 

‘* Let. go my dress,” was all Elinor said, mak- 
ing no attempt to free herself, but looking in her 
tormentor’s face with eyes full of indignant 
contempt. 

“You shan’t stir till you answer; then you 
may leave as soon as you please—and I hope I 
shall never see you again. Your mother was a 
proud, imperious, false-hearted wretch, and you 
are her rightful daughter.” 

“And to the benefits my mother heaped upon 
yours, you owe the fact that your early life was 
made easy and bright. I thank God that neither 
of our mothers is alive to learn what manner of 
woman you have grown into.”’ 

“Tl tell Dick—I’ll tell everybody,”’ cried the 
infuriated woman. ‘Don’t. you move, or I'll 
rouse the whole house—servants andall, Answer 
me. If we stand here till midnight, you shall 
answer.” 

“Oh, Helen!”’ 

“Ah, you tremble, and turn white; you are 
frightened—you are ashamed—no wonder.” 

“No, Helen,”’ replied Elinor, her voice ring 
ing out slow and clear as the notes of a silver 
bell; ‘‘not frightened, you know it; and ashamed 
only for you. There is no feeling in my soul for 
which I need blush, which 5 need hesitate to 
avow before the entire universe. I have for Mal- 


colm the affection which a sister would. Had I? 


met him when he was a free man, I could have 
loved him, You are answered—let me go.”’ 

She released her gown from her cousin's 
grasp, and walked on, followed by Helen’s hys- 


Elinor reached the outer room; as she closed 
the door behind her, she saw Malcolm Graham 
clinging to a chair, to support ‘thimself—whiter 
and move ghastly far than even his perilous ill- 
ness had left him. 

‘Elinor,’ he exclaimed, involuntarily ex- 
tending his hand, “ Elinor.” 

She moved quickly towards him, and laid her 
; slender fingers for an instant over his, saying, 
softly : 

‘¢ Farewell, Malcolm.” 

‘Is it forever?’ he gasped. 

“So far as this world is concerned, it is. for- 
ever,” she whispered. 

She lifted her hand, pointed upward, and 
+ before he could speak, she had left the apartment. 

How long Malcolm remained there, in the 
stillness, he did not know; whether he lost con- 
sciousness for a season, he could not tell. He 
was roused, at length, by the sound of carriage- 
wheels on the gravel below: he realized that 

‘ Elinor had gone. 

Six weeks later, Malcolm Graham sailed for 
Europe; and, since then, a twelvemonth had 
elapsed—months which had tried body and soul 
alinost beyond endurance. 

And now he sat in the silence of his room, 
holding in his hand the telegram which, hours 
before, had so unexpectedly reached him; and 
sat gazing out with blind, unseeing eyes, as 

startled and confused as if he had in sleep been 
; borne into a new world. 

$ Two months from that day, Graham set out 
; upon his homeward voyage, and sought at once 
{the quiet seaside haunt where Elinor Howard 
} was spending the early autumn months. 

; You know why I have come,” were his first 
‘ words; ‘you know, too, that if, amid the dark- 
ness of that buried past, there had ever been one 
‘ wrong thought in my soul, I should not dare to 
‘ stand here before you. Elinor—Elinor, tell me 
: that I have not come in vain.” 

’ §$he held out her hand in silence, and though 











‘a heavenly smile irradiated her features, she 
‘ looked at him through a mist of tears. 

It was indeed a solemn moment. to them both, 

; as the coming of a great happiness must always be 

to those who have passed outof youth. During 

that season, it seems so much our right to be 

: happy, that we seize upon the boon without won- 


der or deep refiection of any kind, but to men 
} and women who have trodden the wine-press of 

affliction, and walked through a blackness deeper 
? than “the valley and shadow of death,” to come 
} out into the light of a'new day must be liker 


terical laughter and shrieks—the ordinary term- | what the freed soul feels, after its resurrection, 


ination to her attacks of frenzy. 


{ than any mere human emotion. 


, 
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They spent four blessed weeks together, then 
Graham was forced to go back to France; but, 
in the early sprihg, he should return: the pres- 
ent was to be their last parting in this werld. 

On the day before that set for: his departure, 
Malcolm went up to New York ; almost the first 
acquaintance he met, as he left his hotel, was 
Dick Grosvenor, Helen’s cousin. He had never 
liked the man, and he knew that Dick hated 
him; he was passing on, without other salutation 
than a bow, but Grosvenor stopped, saying, half 
sullenly, half defiantly : 

“Don’t you mean to spenk ?”’ 

** You declined to do so, the last time we en- 
countered each other,’’ Graham said, quietly. 
‘I am surprised to see you; I supposed you 
were still in Peru.’’ 

Grosvenor looked pale and thin, and was 
dressed in deep mourning. He was a man of 
passionate nature and reckless habits; the only 
deep feeling he had ever known, concentrated on 
Helen; her he had loved from the days when 
she was a child. He had been in South America 
when the tidings of her death reached him, and 
her dying commands, conveyed in the last letter 
she ever wrote, had caused his return. 

«I only landed: yesterday,” he said, staring at 
, Graham with an angry frown; ‘I heard you 
were here.”’ } 

‘*T sail for Havre, to-morrow,’’ Graham re- 
plied. 

“T needn’t wish you a prosperous journey,”’ 
said Dick, with an evil smile; ‘‘ you are sure to 
have it—all the good luck of this world falls to 
your share.’’ 

‘I don’t know that I can be reproached with 
having enjoyed an undue amount,’ rejoined 
Graham. 

«Perhaps you didn’t appreciate what you got,” 
said Dick, with smothered fierceness; ‘‘I know 
you didn’t deserve all of it.’ 

“A matter of opinion,” responded Malcolm, 
coolly. 

The two men looked straight in erch other’s 
eyes; Dick’s right hand involuntarily clenched 
itself; an awful storm of wrath swept over his 
face; but Graham felt no anger; he knew that 
the man suffered, and, in his new-found happi- 
ness, he could be sorry for him. 

‘* You have been down to Hampton,” said Dick, 
after a brief silence. ‘‘I hope you left Mrs. 
Howard well ?”’ 

‘* Quite well,”” Graham answered. 

‘* You are engaged, of course,”’ Dick said, with 
a sombre fire blazing in his eyes. 

“‘Yes,”’ Graham replied, curtly. 

Dick took off his hat and wiped the great 


; drops of perapiration from his forehead, thoug: 
the day was fresh and cool. 

“You mean tobe happy,”’ he said, in a choked 
voice, ‘“‘and Helen is dead—poor Helen!” 

He raised his hand with a gesture that was a 
menace rather than a sign of farewell, and strode 
on without another word, 

The next day Graham sailed, and between the 
beautiful weather and the glory of the dream in 
which be lived, the voyage was like a passage 
across some enchanted sea. For more than a 
month after his landing the dream endured ; no 
premonition of evil troubled his repose. Life 
had drifted into the magic realm “ where it was 
always afternoon”; and even at his age, and 
; with his experience, Malcolm Graham believed 
that it would remain there. 

At the end of that time, just as he had seated 
; himself one morning to write to Elinor, he re- 
| ceived a letter from her, which, when he could 
; take in its contents, seemed almost to rend body 
and soul in twain. 

She broke her engagement; she had made a 
terrible, terrible mistake—marry him she could 
not. In this world théy must never meet again; 
all she asked was, that he would forget her. 

Cold, bald, pitiless, were the lines—no soft- 
ness, no sign of weakness. She flung her 
} treachery down upon his heart with remorseless 
composure, and left him to bear the blow as best 
he might. 

Three months later, he saw in a New York 
journal the announcement that she was engaged. 
to Dick Grosvenor. Shortly after the reception 
of her letter he learned that Dick had, by the 
death of a relative, become the possessor of a 
colossal fortune. “The motive of the woman's 
conduet was plain: she had perjured her soul 
and sold herself for gold. 

More than two years went by, during which 
period no news of the woman or man reached 
Graham. During the second twelvemonth he 
traveled a great deal, and as spring came on, he 
returned to Cairo, after a prolonged trip up the 
Nile and into the Holy Land. 

On the evening of his arrival ‘he learned that 
@ countryman of his was. lying dangerously ill 
in the hotel. He went to the sufferer’s rooms to 
inquire if he could be of assistance, and found 
Dick Grosvenor. . It chanced that the sick man 
had one of his brief seasons of freedom from 
delirium at the time; he recognized Graham im- 
mediately, and started up in bed, calling: 

** What do you want here?” 

“To help you, if I can,’’ Graham replied, 
“though I did not know to whom I was com- 
ing.”’ 
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“Well, you do now,’ said Grosvenor, in a 
voice that shook with a sudden tremor, hard as 
he tried to make it dogged and sullen. ‘I’m 
not exactly the man that you’d wish to play the 
Good Samaritan, to.’”’ 

‘«].shall be glad to do anything in my power,” 
Graham answered, ‘May I ask—is your wife 
with you?”’ 

“Tam alone, and I have no wife,”’ Dick said, 
turning his face to the wall. “I wish you’d go 
out. I'd rather see a ghost—go out !”’ 

That was the last gleam of consciousness which 
visited the sufferer for many weary days and 
nights, during which Graham scarcely left his 
bed-side, But neither attentive nursing nor the 
efforts of a skilful physician could save Dick 
Grosvenor; when reason came back, he was a 
dying man, though he lingered nearly a week. 

‘‘T want to make my will,” he said, abruptly, 
to Graham, one afternoon. The Consul was sent 
for, the will made and duly witnessed, though 
Malcolm was not called upon to affix his signature, 

The next evening Dick roused up suddenly, 
after lying for hours in a sort of torpor, and 
stared at Graham with his despairing eyes. 

‘This is the end,’’ he said, and before Malcolm 
could speak, he added: ‘you know it; what 
would be the good of trying to deceive me? I 
know it too, and I’m glad. See here, Graham, I 
have hated you awfully—first and last I have 
done you all the injury I could.” 

“Never mind that—”’ 

‘‘ Let me finish. Give me some of that drink 
—it makes me stronger.” 
potion, and went on, brokenly: ‘“‘I put that 
notice in the paper, just to torment you. I’ve 
only seen Elinor once—when I went to show 
her the papers Helen left—for revenge—and I 
helped. She begged me to—she wrote it in her 
last letter—I was glad to do what she wanted— 
I'd have sold my soul for Helen.’ 

“Dick, Dick, what do you mean?” 


‘Dick !’’ called Graham, fearing that the 
sufferer’s mind was beginning to wander again. 

‘I hear,’ Dick answered, raising his eyes, 
which began to glow with the radiance of ap- 
proaching death, ‘‘There’s a key in that table- 
drawer—open my trunk—take out the papers 
that lie in the tray.” 

Graham obeyed in silence, placing the package 
within reach of Grosvenor’s hand; but he made 
a sign to Malcolm to open it. 

‘‘Do you want me to read them?”’ he asked. 

Dick made another affirmative gesture, and 
Graham broke theseal oftheenvelope. Presently 
he found himself reading letiers of his own, but 
so garbled and altered that they seemed proofs 
of his guilt in regard to a business matter in 
which he had been engaged years before. 

“You understand,”’ Dick said, suddenly brenk- 
ing the silence, ‘Helen’s last letter called 
me back from Peru—these were confided to me. 
I showed them to Elinor—I told her that per- 
haps you did not mean to cheat—but the evi- 
dence would send you to prison, and I'd use it 
if she did not give you up! That was Helen’s 
revenge—I suppose you will never forgive either 
of us.” . 

**T do forgive both,” Graham answered. 

“T’1—I’ll tell Helen—she’ll be glad,” Dick 
muttered, and turned his head away. 

That night he died, 

A telegram had prepared Elinor Howard for 
Graham’s return, and a fortnight later the pair 
met in New York. Within a week they were 





He swallowed the § 
‘the church, Graham whispered : 


married, and as they walked down the aisle of 


‘Our happiness is worth thé price we paid, 
my wife.” 

‘‘Worth the price we paid,” she answered, 
gazing at him with all her goul in her beautiful 
eyes. 

When Dick Grosvenor’s will reached America, 
it was found that he had divided his entire fortune 


“Tl tell you—I meant to die without doing; between the pair. In every way possible he 


it—but I can’t—I can’t! Helen wants it told 
—she came to me last night—I saw her, oh so 
plainly!" 


had made atonement for the woman whom he 
had loved with all the strength of his passionate, 





misguided nature. 
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Ir you have secrets, lest you grieve, 
Oh, trust them not to pretty Nell; 
Let not her honest eyes deceive, 
She knows not how to keep them well. 


MITCHELL, 


If you have heart or love to give, 
And she doth deign to smile on you— 
You'll never rue it while you live— 
Trust it to her, for she'll prove true, 
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“AtpHa! Alpha! How long are you going to } side, and Alpha walked off to join the dancers, 
stay out on this piazza? Don’t you see the } with Mr. Burton as her partner. 
clouds coming down? 1 declare, it’s as bad as} Many eyes followed the couple as they wound 
the Profile—the air’s just wringing wet, and } in and out among the dancers, lightly touching 
what will become of your crimps?”’ } the hands of their comrades, swaying gracefully 
‘Only a few minutes longer, mamma, please. } to and fro, now tingling in a confused knot, and 
I want to see the moon rise. Oh, look—there, | apparently losing themselves in the intricacies 
just over the edge of the mountain—isn’t it—” of the figure; now tripping away gayly with 
Just what it was to Alpha Garth, standing } someone else’s partner, but always finding their 
there in her dainty evening-dress, and breath-} way back to each other with a salutation of 
lessly leaning forward to watch the eastern sky, ' exaggerated stateliness, and a merry word o> two 
she did not tell. Nor, to speak truly, did Mrs. > as the music paused. 
Garth care, just then, to hear. To her superior ; ‘All: prom-e-nade round the hall!’’ shouted 
matronly wisdom and experience, two phantoms ; the leader, at last, ag he gave a final plunge at 
overshadowed, with their dark wings, the bright- } } the strings of his violin, and laid it aside 
ening sky and gleaming moon-tip: they were } triumphantly. 
Rheumatism and Straight Crimps. ; The couples scattered to right and left, mainly 
She shrugged her shoulders, gathered her : seeking the broad hall-ways and office. 
fleecy white shawl at her throat with one hand, i ‘*What do you say to the piazza, Miss Garth?” 
and placed the other, half caressingly, half fret-; ‘Oh, do!’ she replied, with the incoherence 


y 


fully, on her daughter’s arm. ; of her kind. ‘It’s so warm here.” 

‘Not another minute, my dear. The music; So her escort donned his wide-awake, and 
began half an hour ago; the Boston-train people } Alpha, throwing a cobweby mystery over her 
have finished their supper, and are flocking into } brown hair, placed her hand on his arm, and 
the parlor. They’ll be sure to get the best seats } passed out of the little side-door into the sweet 
if we don’t hurry; and, besides, if you should ? night-air once more. 
wet the soles of your slippers through, you} For awhile they talked of what each had found 
couldn’t dance a step, to-night. Come, child.” {toadmirein the mountains. Burton, who was an 

The young girl turned with a sigh and_a last } old traveler in that locality, described the accom- 
sweeping look at the whole glorious night- } modations of former days: the great, lumbering 
landscape. On every side the mountains rose, } coaches, covered with gay sight-seers: the dan- 
solemn and black, almost from her very feet. }gerous roads, often rendered impassable in a 
At the end of the valley opened the great Notch, } single night by a slide or freshet: the rush of 
through which she could see the white clouds } guests to the hotel-door, in the evening, when 
peering in, over each other’s heads. Some- ; the Profile stage arrived: earlier still, the horse- 
where, far away in the forest, an owl uttered } back-parties, up Mount Washington. 
his wild call again and again, and was answered ; ‘‘ There’s the bridle-path now,” he said, point- 
by a comrade. ing out the narrow gap in the little grove on the 

“Alpha, who do you suppose,” said her il other side of the road. ‘The horses used to be 

as the girl turned away from the landscape with ' drawn up here by the piazza, every morning, 
a sigh, ‘‘ came over from Fabyan’s, to-day ?”’ \ for the ascending party, and jolly times they had, 

*“T don’t know, mamma” Miss Garth, I can assure you.” 

She stopped short: for, at that instant, the “‘Oh, they must have had,” she exclaimed, 
very person, an old acquaintance, Mr. Hudson, } enthusiastically. 
approached, and with him a stranger, his friend. Then he began to speak of the formation of the 

The introduction of the stranger—Mr. Burton— } White Mountain Range as compared with that of 
over, Mrs. Garth seated herself on one of the’ the Alps. Now physical geography had been 
broad parlor-sofas, from which she could see the } one of Alpha’s favorite studies, in her Boston 
blazing logs in the open fire-place, and watch the } school, and Rodney was, presently, rather sur- 
dancing, while Mr. Hudson chatted easily at her { prised to find she knew more about the subject 
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than he did. She talked simply and well: not 
’ Jike a school-girl, parading her knowledge, but 
like a woman who thoroughly appreciated and 
enjoyed what was grand and beautiful in nature. 

The impulsive, girlish outbursts of enthusiasm 
and light-hearted merriment, be it said, he had 
been prepared for. His friend, Ned Hudson, 
had told him of her as they had come down from 
Boston, two days before. 

“Awfully pretty—brown eyes, and light hair 
that sticks out all sorts of ways; says what she 
means, always ready for fun, has a good-natured 
mamma, dresses in the evening like those girls 
in ‘Patience,’ and was nineteen last May.” 

That was the description. But Burton saw 
that it had by no means done justice to its subject. 
Alpha had traveled much, but had apparently 
seen little of society, which fact showed itself at 
the outset, by a certain quaint preciseness and 
constraint of manner; and, a little later, if she 
really liked her companion, by a delightfully 
natural speech and bearing. 

It was fully ten o’clock when Alpha heard he>- 
self called once more from the moonlit piazza. 
She came immediately, her eyes shining, and the 
mist-drops on the silky wisps of hair above 
them. 

“Oh, mamma, we've had such a pleasant 
evening. The moon’s been out all the time, and 
we've made the most delightful plan for to-morrow 
—Mount Willard in the forenoon, and a walk to 
Elephant’s Head and the Notch in the afternoon. 
You’re going, and Mr, Hudson, and perhaps the 
Clarks, to make up a wagonful.’’ 

*‘ There—there, dear; we'll see, when to-mor- 
row comes. I’m afraid you've tired Mr. Burton, 
after his journey.” 

No: Mr. Burton declared himself not tired, 
but, on the contrary, quite refreshed by the cool 
air—owed his apologies for deserting the parlor, 
etc. After this interchange of courtesies, they 
separated for the night, the girl nodding brightly 
over her shoulder as she mounted the steep 
office-stairs beside her mother. 

The next morning was a perfection of sunlight 
and fresh, fir-scented mountain-air, At nine 
o’clock there was a clatter of harness and hoofs 
in front of the hotel, as the stout open-wagon 
rolled up to the main entrance and waited for its 
load, the four horses pawing the ground and 
shaking their heads in their eagerness to. be off. 
Thereupon appear our friend$ of the preceding 
night, with staves and waterproof wrappings, in 
the most gleeful of moods. Even Mrs, Garth 
screams like a girl as she tilts slightly on the 
narrow board which serves‘as a sort of gangway, 
and then laughs herself over into her seat, amid 





the applause of all beholders. As for Alpha, she 
is the embodiment of the morning’s fresh cheer- 
fulness, and nobody could for a moment harbor 
an unkind or discontented thought within sound 
of her happy voice, or sight of the pretty color 
in her cheeks, and the light in her brown eyes. 

‘All aboard!’ shouts the sturdy young driver, 
gathering up his reins; and ‘All aboard!’ 
echoes the chorus from wagon and piazza. The 
brake-rod is lifted, the wagon starts with a lurch 
that makes everybody scream again, the whip 
cracks merrily just over the head of the off- 
leader, who was inclined to be a bit sulky, but 
who soon trots all the ill-humor out of himself; 
and away they rattle, around the grassy triangle, 
with its plashing, drifting little fountain, down 
the tawny turf-bordered road, across the railroad- 
track, and straight at the steep side of Mount 
Willard. 

Alpha was with Burton, on the rear seat, from 
which the latter vaulted occasionally, to procure 
a Lunch of ferns or fleck of bright moss pointed 
out by his companion. The air was full of fresh, 
wholesome forest odors, and the spirits of the 
party kept. pace with their mountain-wagon as it 
rose steadily above the valley. In about half an 
hour they reached the level tract upon the sum- 
mit of the ridge, and the horses, shaking their 
heads gayly once more, trotted along the soft road 
at a good pace, while the woods rang with shouts 
and laughter. At one point there was a little 
opening beside the road, and a battered sign- 
board bearing the words: ‘ Hitchcock’s Flume.’ 
Alpha at once proposed to visit this spot, while 
their team waited; but the driver admitted it 
was ‘a pretty good scramble for ladies;’’ and 
Mrs. Garth, supported by the two elder Misses 
Clark and indolent Ned Hudson, voted to go om. 

‘Think of the mud, my dear,” said the leader 
of the party, ‘‘and those slippery rocks. DPve 
no doubt there are snakes on snakes there, too.’’ 

‘Yes,’ drawled Ned. ‘Fancy them all 
squirming up to the edge of the precipice, every 
morning, to survey the view, dnd then lurking 
in ambush, to prey upon -unhappy tourists, 
Probably they use the Flume for their back- 
stairs. I think I see them on their way down, 
with their little green tails—”’ 

Here he was interrupted by a stifled shriek of 
horror from one of the Misses Clark, and a 
coquettish tap from the fan of the other; and 
the driver being passionately urged to drive on, 
the long whip cracked, and the glistening red 
wheels started again on their rounds. Presently, 
just as the party were beginning to complain. of 
the absence of any possible view, among the thick 
growth of forestetrees, they turned a sharp corner 
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in the road, swept out upon a little open plateau, 
and halted. 

For a moment there was simple wonder-struck, 
appalled silence. Fifty steps. more, and they 
would have been over the precipice, down a 
sheer thousand feet to the bottom of the valley. 
They hastened to alight from the carriage, with- 
out a word; then delight got the better of fear, 
and various were the cries of astonishment and 
admiration at the wonderful scene before them. 
For they looked straight down the trough of two 
mountain waves, eleven miles long, and two or 
three thousand feet high, their roughened crests 
breaking, near at hand, into.a thin spray edge 
of tossing bough and leaflet. No sign of human 
life, save a gray dot here and there, betokening 
@ weather-beaten hut; and the mark of the rail- 
road cutting, which lay like a long yellow straw 
drifting on the dark sea of fir and spruce. 

What do you think of it, Miss Garth? You 
have said nothing.”. 

The girl was standing perfectly still on one of 
the outermost ledges, gazing into the distance 
with wistful eyes. She started slightly as she 
heard his voice, and, holding up a harebell she 
-had plucked, said in low clear tones 

“T was thinking, Mr. Burton, what. a combi- 
nation of character—the perfection of man’s 
and the perfection of woman’s—was His, who, 
with one hand, did this,” she pointed to the 
mountains, ‘‘while with the other He fashioned 
a little bell, the slenderest of flowers.” 

Burton took off his hat, as if he had strayed 
into a cathedral unawares. Still another side of 
this unconventional young person. 

He ‘belonged to the church” himself, but 
his religion was of a steady-going, routine kind, 
which, while it formed a sort of clean and 





principle that it was ‘‘ bad form’? to talk religion 
—I think she would have found it difficult to 
have ever been even courteously friendly toward 
him afterward. As it. was, he somehow felt 
called upon to talk his best, and before long 
was quoting Ruskin, in whom he suddenly felt 
@ new interest. 

‘‘Do you remember, Miss Garth,” he said, 
“his description of an Alpine precipice like 
this, the desolateness of which is shunned by 
every living thing, save a single tiny moth who 
flutters out from under the crumbling edge and 
hovers over the awful. depths below? I think 
the passage is in Modern Painters.” 

“T’ve not read that,’ she answered, simply. 
“‘T only have the selections. But the descrip- 
tion is beautiful.’’ And she looked out dreamily 
over the vast sweep of valley and mountain, 
leaning forward as if in search of the daring 
insect wings. ‘‘I will tell you,” she added, 
‘“‘what the flowers remind me of—Browning’s 
lines: 

‘Such a starved bank of moss 
"Till, that May-morn, 


Blue ran the flash across, 
Violets were born !’” 


* Alpha, Alpha! I shall be distracted if you 
go so near the edge. Mr. Burton, could you 
catch her if she should fall?” 

“T should certainly try, ma’am,”’ 
looking up and smiling. 
down here with us ?” 

Mrs. Garth was not ieuiet to that, but she 
compromised and took her seat near the brink of 
a more retired cliff, at least four feet high, the 
others joining her. Burton proceeded to make 
himself as agreeable as possible, and enjoyed it 
too; for he soon discovered that a portion at 
least of the daughter’s finer character was in- 


he replied, 
“Won't you come 


wholesome atmosphere for his daily breath—nay, 3 } herited, and Mrs. Garth responded brightly and 
had even helped him at times, when some subtle { pleasantly to the young man’s sallies and bits 
temptation had laid hands upon him—had never ; of anecdote. Both ladies had that exquisite 
made his face flush, nor his pulses beat one whit ; charm of bringing out their companions’ best 
the faster. He had looked down the valley of ; qualities of conversation, and Burton felt the 
the Saco from the overhanging brow of Mount } exhilaration of talking better than he ever had 
Willard many times, and had carelessly gathered } before. The rest of the party, together with 
knots of these sky-born harebells, for his button- } geyeral from Crawford’s and the Mt. Pleasant, 
hole or hat; but never had he felt the meaning } had meanwhile scattered over the rocks in pic- 
of the hills and the lilies of the field flash turesque little groups, to one of which Mrs. 


through him, as now when it was uttered by } Garth was presently summoned. 


this pure-hearted young priestess. 

His reply was grave and earnest; quite in 
keeping with her. own mood. They talked 
quietly for a few moments, not directly upon 
the same subject, but with the contented con- 
sciousness that each knew and sympathized with 
the undertone of the other’s thoughts. If Burton 
had answered Alpha lightly—on his usual society 


“‘Mamma,” said Alpha, as she turned away, 
“we shall be back in a few minutes. We're 
just going to run* round to the Flume—Mr. Bur- 
ton knows the way.” 

“Run round—” Poor Mrs. om was fairly 
speechless for a moment. 

But the gentleman explained to her that the 
path was well worn and quite safe. They would 
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follow it over the’ rocks and through the woods, } But somehow it isn’t like that great wonderful 
along the side of the mountain, and return by } precipice in the opensunshine. And ferns aren’t 
the road. So she resigned her daughter to his { harebells: And yet—oh, isn’t that little frond 

- charge with a sigh, and nobody knows what in- ‘lovely? See, it has just one wee spot of sun- 
ward apprehension, and the two disappeared } shine—why, Mr. Burton!” her tone changing, 
behind a clump of gnarled evergreens. { “don’t, don’t! I didn’t mean—” 

The path was bordered with harebells, edding } But he had left her side, and was already 
fearlessly on the very edge of the precipice, and { clambering down the upper end of the Flume, 
the gray, mossy rocks formed a delicate back- ’ where its floor rose to the level of the hillside. 
ground for the golden-rod, - asters, and plumy } **Don’t be alarmed; Miss Alpha,’’ he called, 
grass which found a footing wherever a ‘bit of} cheerily. “I'll be up ina moment. You shall 
soil had gathered in the crannies and seams of ; have the fern to remember the day by. I wish 
the ledge. } I could give you the sun-spot with it.” 

Every moment was full of delight to Alpha, As he spoke, his foot slipped a. few inches in 
whose hands were soon overflowing with blossoms { the debris of rock and sand, and sent a mimic 
and vines, and who forgot entirely what a final ° ‘ avalanche of sharp little boulders bounding down, 
glowing touch of life and beauty she herself gave down, until they could beseen nomore. He had 
to the picture. She had dressed, for the day, in $ ‘ recovered himself immediately, but from her 
one of those bright combinations of scarlet and ; post on the bridge Alpha could see the sudden 
brown that were the favorites at summer resorts ; pallor of his ‘face, and she noticed the slight 
that season ; and she seemed to Rodney altogether } change in his voice when he spoke again, which 
like a fluttering little maple-leaf, blown to and } he did at once: 
fro over the grim mountain forehead. * No harm done—it’s safe enough—” 

Presently they left the open ground, and passed 3 Another slide, and fall of stones. This time 
through the silent, fragrant forest. ‘The shadowy $ he struck his hand sharply against a projecting 
hush of the high solitudes was about them, and ; point of rock, so that a red drop fell from it, as, 
they said but little, until the irregular footpath ; by a violent effort, he checked his downward 
met another at right angles, leading down a sharp ; movement. 
descent to the right. A dozen steps in this new; ‘Oh, Mr. Burton, don’t mind the fern—I 
direction brought them to that strarge cleft in } don’ t' care for it—please come back !’’ 
the mountain-side which they had been Seeking $’ But the fern was almost within reach, and he 
—Hitchcock’s Flume. ' A narrow pridge crossed 3 3 was man enough, or boy enough, to persist in 
the chasm at a little distance below, and on this ; accomplishing what he had undertaken, though 
Alpha stood, clinging to the slender rail which ; it was plainly at great risk. 
separated them from certain death on the jagged, ; Clinging, therefore, to the bare, wet face of the 
sloping rocks below. The ravine ran down the } cliff, and planting his feet cautiously, each time 
mountain-side as far as they could see, its vertical } uncertain the rock would’ crumble at his touch, 
walls evenly cut, as if the whole had been made } he crept downward and %utward toward the tiny 
by a gash from some blunt-edged instrument. ’It ; plant. Nearerand nearer. Alpha did not speak 
was nowhere wider than five or six feet, and in} again, but stood clutching the rail with white 
places was atta draped with ferns and; hands, while ‘her heart beat as if it would shake 

_ lichens. ; her from her foot-hold. 

Over its gloomy depths bent the solemn firs, At last Burton slowly stretched out his hand, 
their dark sleeves falling back and their crosses } and gently uprooting the innocent cause of his 
held aloft as if in warning, while a few shivér- ? dangerous expldit, placed it in his bosom. Then 
ing birches shrank back from the treacherous, ‘ he turned his back upon the valley, and began 
overhanging brink, pale with horror. There: the ascent. Fora minute or two he met with no 
was a strange oppressiveness in the whole scene, ; serious trouble, ghining step by step upward, 
and the girl shuddered, like the wan birches. 3 and holding his ground firmly with hands and 

“Come,” she said, half under her breath, ; feet. As the last part of the way was mainly 
“let's go., I don’t like it. It’s too stil! and } unsafe by reason of the treacherous, steeply 

dreadful.” sloping bed of the gulch, he concluded to scale 

“Don’t forget that there are ferns here too,” the wall, which at that point was from twenty to 
said Rodney, smiling and pointing to a dainty, } } thirty feet high. 
dew-laden spray below them. } From point to point, accordingly, he clambered, 

“Thank you,” shé answered, shaking ‘her, and as Alpha watched him she could not but 
head. “I know I ought to think ‘of that part. admire the powerful, easy way in which he 
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raised himself by sheer arm-strength, seeming to 
use his feet merely to guide and steady himself 
in the ascent. And now he was almost near 
enough to touch the bridge. He paused, pant- 
ing, and looked up with his bright smile. 

«‘Tll make sure of the fern, Miss Garth,’”’ he 
said, cheerily. ‘+ Please reach down your hand 
for it.” 





rail began to utter little fitful snaps and snarls, 
as it gradually leaned outward farther and 
farther. But she still held on. 

‘Help! Oh, help!” she cried. ; 
It was an extraordinary, and not altogether 
pleasant sound, to smite upon the well-bred ears 
of the party just up from the Notch, and on the 


And drawing the little bunch of fronds { way—as a matter of duty—to ‘‘do”’ Hitchcock’s 


from his bosom, he partly swung himself out } Flume. Two or three kid-gloved young men 


from the ledge and held it up toward her. 

She knelt on the boards,.and did as she was 
bidden. Whether it was from inattention, or 
@ careless movement, at that very moment Burton 
felt his foot slip. . 

** Quick !"’ he cried; butit was toolate. With 
@ rumble and crash, a half-ton or more of rock, 
loesened in the course of many winters, fell 
away from beneath him, and he would inevitably 
have followed, had not the girl, with wonderful 
presence of mind, seized the hand which was 
upheld toward her, and thrown her whole weight 
against the upright rail of the bridge. Burton 
still clutched the rock-wall with the fingers of 
his right hand, but there was no hold for his feet 
upon the smooth face of the cliff, which was now 
hollowed in where the fragment had fallen. He 


had turned toward Alpha and reached out farther 


than was necessary, and, hanging as he was at 
the full length of his arms, widely outspread, he 
knew as well as she that if she released her hold, 
he must drop. .Nor could she move along the 
bridge, to bring his hands nearer together, as 
there was no other upright rail, and without 
that she would have been dragged over. 

He looked up, and, even in his own extremity 
of danger, saw that the post was yielding peril- 
ously under the strain. The girl’s face was 
blanched, and her teeth #t. 

“Let go!” he called out, hoarsely. 
I say, or you'll be over, too!”’ 

But she would not let go. She clung to the 
rail, with a fall half of his weight hanging by 
her slender wrist, and shrieked for help. 

It was all over in less time than it takes to tell 
it, though it seemed hours that she held him 
there. Half a mile below and beyond, she could 
catch glimpses of trees upon the other side of 
the valley, like moss beside the road. Then her 
eyes were blurred, and she felt herself growing 
dizzy. She vaguely wondered what Boston peo- 
ple would arrive at Crawford’s that night, and 
thought how interested they would be in the 
tzagedy of that fatal twenty-ninth of August, and 
how they would visit the Flume the next day, 
gazing with awe into its cool, still depths. 

She could have saved herself at any moment 
by a single movement of the hand, Meantime the 


_« Let go, 





were ahead of the rest, whistling languidly the 
latest Harvard round. 

** Help—quick—oh-h!’’ and the sharp cry 
died away into a little helpless wail. 

The whistling stopped. Down sprang kid- 
gloves number one, heedless of the mud that 
smirched his dainty patent-leathers, and down 
rushed kid-gloves two and three, after him, 

An instant’s glance at the little scarlet and 
brown heap out there on the bridge, and figure 
swinging in mid-air below, told the whole story. 
The college-men bounded forward with swift, lithe 
movements, and threw themselves, face down- 
ward, one on the bank, two on the bridge. 

‘Now then, let go, miss. We've got him.” 

And while birches and bridge whirled around 
Alpha’s giddy head in utter confusion, as she 
sank back upon the moss, these young athletes— 
from the sophomore crew they were—had Burton 
up in a trice, and laid him out on the bank. 
. ‘Tifis part of the work done, they turned to the 
girl, where, indeed, their movements were more 
uncertain. They did very well, however, rub- 
bing ‘and patting her hands, and shouting to 
their sisters, who were on the path, to hurry up, 
and take charge of the fair patient; which they 
—also kid-gloved—did with much womanly ten- 
derness and skill. 

What followed can be told in few words. As 
soon as her daughter recovered from the menial 
and physical strain of the adventure, which was 
not till after a whole week, Mrs. Garth leit the 
mountains for a few restful, unfashionable days 
at the Isles of Shoals, and then returned to her 
home in Boston. 

By the very earnest request of the family, who 
particularly detested the sensational, the story 
was confined to the few who were actual partici- 
pants in the scene; and Alpha thus narrowly 
escaped being transformed to that most hateful 
of things—a newspaper lioness. Her life flowed 
on quietly as before, with her Hawthorne-Room 
Readings, her numerous social duties and pleas- 
ures, and her Sunday forenoons in Trinity, where 
the beauty of her character grew deeper and more 
winning under the strong, healthful sermons of 
the rector, Phillips Brooks. 

If she was a trifle quieter and more grave than 
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during the preceding winter, nobody could com- 
plain; for it was, at the same time, evident that 
her enjoyment in every-day human living in- 
creased, until her eyes took on a new brightness, 
and her cheeks bloomed more prettily than ever 
before. Evidently life had, somehow, a new pur- 
pose for her. What it was, perhaps she herself 
did not realize. At any rate, nebody else could 
guess, until it was noticed, by a lady across the 
street, that a certain young man in a drab wide- 
awake was often in waiting at Mrs. Garth’s front- 
door; and inferences were accordingly drawn. 

When, therefore, it became widely known that 
Rodney Burton was paying very particular atten- 
tion to Alpha Garth—to the extent that he had 
already taken her to three out of the five oratorios 
of the season—that same watchful lady nodded 
her head wisely, and intimated that stores of 
knowledge were treasured up in her own presci- 
ent self, and that things were ‘getting along.” 
With which remark she closed her lips firmly a 
moment, and then, for a change of theme, in- 
sisted upon discussing Joseph Cook’s latest dis- 
course; all of which maneuvre was not without 
marked effect upon her hearers. 

It was a blustering evening in. early April, 
when, among the many elegant carriages which 
rolled down Winter Street, toward Music Hall, 


was one in which sat the two persons who were } 


occasioning so much curiosity and entertainment 
among their neighbors. Apparently, the sur- 
mises which had recently filled the air were really 
not without foundation; for Burton was at this 
very minute holding Alpha’s little gloved hand, 
and pleading in tones of unmistakable intensity: 

“ Alpha—” 

‘Oh, but please, please wait—’” she begged, 

' gazing out at the snow as it fell in a great white 

disk around each flickering street-lamp; and 
trying in vain to think of sensible, right words 
for this importunate young man. 

‘But, Alpha—” 

** See, we must get out !’”’ she interrupted, with 








such evident relief, that Burton’s heart sank. 
She walked up the long entrance by his side 
demurely enough, a large flake or two falling 
upon the saucy wisps of hair, and making her 
look more witching than ever. Her hand rested 
lightly—very lightly—on the big sleeve of his 
ulster, and he felt as if he were slipping away 
again from its touch, as on that terrible day in 
the mountains. If she would only look at him 
as she did then. 

There was no opportunity for conversation 
during the next hour. The music was entranc- 
ing, to most of the audience, but he cared noth- 
ing for that. All he wanted was a chance to 
say—or hear—one word. In vain he waited. 
The solos were too low, and the choruses were 
too loud. At last he could bear it no longer. 
Right in the middle of a tremendous crash of 
organ, orchestra, bassos, sopranos, and all, he 
leaned over and whispered : 

‘‘Alpha—Alpha—don’t let go!” 

He could see the delicate crimson spread over 
her cheek. Music, people, and hall, flew away 
like Aladdin’s palace. He was alone with her 
again on the desolate mountain-side, seeing only 
her, waiting only for her voice. Below him, he 
felt, were the jagged rocks. 

Look—whut was she doing? With her sweet 
brown eyes fixed upon the platform, as if there 
were nothing in the world to her but Bach and 
his music, she.made a little movement of her 
hand. Just a wee flutter; but he saw. it, and 
waited breathlessly. Then it came over to him, 
trembling, but none the less sure and strong, 
and—under cover of the dainty fur trimming of 
her cloak—clasped his own. 

Sure and strong—and it remained: while the 
music, swelling to a grand, triumphant peal, 
rolled through the wide hall, thrilling the hearts 
of man and woman, finding its way out into the 
silence of the night, up through the softly falling 
snow, till it was lost in the star-lit heavens, high 
above every cloud. 
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To love, nor dare to show it; 
To hide it lest he know it; 
The love that might be lasting 
To starve with over-fasting ; 
To guard one’s face, in fear it 
Sweets from my heart inherit; 
To mask my every feature, 


Be false to my own nature, 
And act a part abhorrent 

To check my passion’s torrent, 
Lest he, not yet my lover, 

My worship should discover ; 
And, with no heart to prize me, 
Should pity and despise me. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155, 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Tue broad and beautiful valley in which the 
city of Auburn stands is in the very heart of the 
lake country of New York, and, at all omng 
must have been remarkable for its scenery, which ‘ 
is at once picturesque and Arcadian. Surrounded 
by woodlands, and farms that seem almost in- 
exhaustible in wealth of soil: by noble orchards, 
thickly-grassed meadows, and fields green in the 
spring-time, but rich with ruddy coloring when 
the grain ripens or its stubble is left bare: the 
city, with its church-spires, its public buildings, 
superior private. dwellings, and pretty cottages, : 
possesses all the charm of country-life, with 
much that gives splendor to a metropolitan city. 
Thus, embowered in trees, blooming with 
gardens, and within easy distance of three crys- 
tal lakes, over some one of which the wind is 
sure to sweep freshness and fragrance with every 
change of the compass, the place might seem too } 

quiet and rural for anything but rest and studious : 
repose, were it not made picturesque by hills ° ; 





Owasco was not far more beautiful when it lay 
wild and wonderfully luxuriant in the heart of a 
great wilderness, more than a hundred years 
ago, when Jahn Roach, with his Indian escort, 
caught a welcome view of it from the Genesee 
trail which forms a —— street of the present 
city. 

Then, indeed, it was a scene of wild—almost 
savage—grandeur, enhanced in all the pictur- 
esque features of natural scenery by a spirit of 
eternal warfare: for the Cayugas were only sec 
ond to the Senecas in their love of the war-path, 
and had learned something of the art of defense 
from the whites, with whom they had associated 
more than was usual, even to a tribe of the 
“ Six .Nations.” 

This was evident from the trail where John 
Roach halted; for there, within the fortifications 
crowning a high eminence before him, the Cayu- 
gas had built their medicine-lodge, and, still more 
? conspicuous, their principal castle of defense. 

‘Huge old trees, rooted on this hill, made his- 


crowned with Indian fortifications of dimensions ; ; torical by the magnitude and antiquity of its 
and antiquity that still puzzle historians, or fortifications for centuries, clothed it with their 
covered with lofty trees, through which monu- ‘ ‘massive verdure to the top. Oaks, chestnuts, 


mental shafts and funereal marbles gleam over : 
the sleeping dead of the white man. 

To this is added the force of a noble water- | 
power, which comes with a bright rush of rapids ° 


: pines, and hemlocks, that only seemed smaller 
< because they were on a level with the eye, 
>crowded down the valley, under which Indian 
lodges and wigwams’ clustered in picturesque 


from the Owasco Lake, and, sweeping the rural ; ? groups—some close to the base of “Fort Hill,” 
beauties of the valley, fills its atmosphere with ; others sending up their blue smoke along the 
life and such joyous noises as swiftly-running } } rapids of the outlet to the banks of the Owasco 


water alone can give. 

This outlet in the picturesque windings of its > 
laughing waters combines all the wild beauties of } 
nature with a power of wealth that gives com- 
mercial importance to the city, and fills its streets 
with rare business activity. Dams fiash their 
arches of curved crystal across it. Mills are } 
built on its banks, that turn the abundant grain ? 
of the valley into flour. Flumes drain its swift 
waters off to factories worked by a thrifty people, 
who inhabit the pretty cottages, and plant their 
tiny flower-gardens in the outskirts of the city. 

Still, in its present state of almost perfect 
ora Rite: Pe Oe, Fein 
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i itself. 


It was early in the morning, when John Roach, 
weary and travel-worn, halted his little party in 
sight of these fortifications, and pointing to the 
rudely-built castle of logs, on which the bright 
autumnal sun was shining, called out: 

“At last we are near something human. Out 
yonder, we shall find enough to eat, and a warm 
welcome. This is a season of plenty, with our 
friends. It is like a festival to look that way.” 

It was indeed a season of wild harvesting, in 
the woods, where crops were to be gathered 
which no mortal hand had ever planted. 

The whole valley was a scene of savage activity, 
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wild, and yet peaceful. Blue smoke was curl- 
ing up through the branches of those old trees, 
in every direction; women were busy about their 
wigwams, cooking the venison their braves had 
brought in, or dressing skins, so important for 
winter clothing. Other women were hard at 
work in the corn-patches, that filled such open- 
ings in the woods as permitted of rude planting. 
Children, too, were busy as squirrels in the hick- 
ory-trees, that were just beginning to drop nuts 
from their husks, and swarmed up the great, 
spreading chestnut-trees, rattling nuts like hail- 
stones from the great star-like burrs, among 
crowds of younger children too small for climb- 
ing, who scrambled for them like wild kittens. 

Young girls, with baskets of birch-bark, or 
vowen grass, were roaming through crab-apple 
thickets in search of fruit, or knelt down in the 
marshes on their hands and knees, gathering 
cranberries from the damp moss of the low 
grounds, now drained into fruitful fields. This 
was work for women and ‘children; but the men 
of the nation were not altogether idle, though, 
just then, there was no war-path for them to 
tread. Occasionally, a shot was heard ringing 
out from the swamps or upland woods: sure 
proof that hunting-parties were abroad and busy 
as the women. 

“Upon my word, this is a sight worth looking 
at,” said Roach, dropping his bridle to the tired 
neck of his horse. ‘It is almost like coming 
back to a civilized home, to see human beings so 
full of life. I wonder if my old friend, the 
Sachem, will be glad tosee me? I can answer 
for this: his pretty wildcat of a daughter would. 
If she were only here to cook my breakfast now 
—heavens, what a meal I could devour.”’ 

Roach spoke in English, and had no hesitation 
in framing his most selfish thoughts into words. 
Indeed, so weary had been that journey through 
the woods, that he took a sort of pleasure in 
talking with himself; and, hungry as he really 
was, allowed his horse to steal close to the side 
of the trail and crop some of the forest-grass, 
while his thoughts turned back to Okalona, and, 
with colder hesitation, to Angela, whom he some- 
times almost hated, because she always seemed 
to stand between him and the only creature 
capable of arousing his heart to human emotion. 

“Come,” he said, shaking himself free from 
these inopportune thoughts. ‘So many fires are 
blazing, that I can almost smell the broiled ven- 
ison here. 
sure to give us a breakfast. There—there, old 
fellow, manage to creep on a mile,or two more, 
and you shall browse to your heart’s content.’’ 

But the tired horse had got a mouthful of grass 
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between his teeth, and shook his head viciously, 
when the bit was drawn rather tighter than he 
liked. 

«“Come—come, old fellow, we cannot go hun- 
gry, while you are feasting. Come, I say!” 

Roach gave'the bridle a sudden jerk ; for, that 
instant, the sharp crack of a gun came from the 
underbrush close by him. The horse, frightened 
by the same noise, rose to his hind legs, wheeled, 
almost threw his rider, and came down again, 
trembling in all his heavy limbs. A great rush 
of some frightened body through the tree- 
branches and underbrush followed a shrill cry 
that had frightened the horse, and a huge wild- 
turkey seemed to hurl itself across the path 
before him: where it lay with its great wings 
spread wide in the dust, and the agonies of death 
shivering through his torn plumage. 

Roach conquered his horse easily, and looked 
down in wonder at the huge bird that had died 
almost beneath his hoofs. 

«« By George, if we only had one of the squaws 
to cook it, here is a breakfast close at hand. 1 
say,’’ he added, in the Indian tongue, ‘‘ one of you 
fellows swing the bird up before you. He looks 
in famous condition.” 

The guide, thus addressed, shook his head, 
and pointed toward a thick growth of underwood, 
through which a young Indian was making his 
way to the trail. 

* Don’t touch the turkey—it’s mine,” said the 
hunter; and stooping over the prostrate game, 
he lifted it by the legs, dragged it to one side of 
the trail, and stood by it, leaning on his gun. 

‘So, my good fellow, it was your shot that 
rattled so near my head. Upon my word, it was 
a close shave between mevand the turkey.” 

Something that seemed almost like a smile 
came over the dark and really handsome face of 
the hunter. He looked down upon the game at 
his feet, and then at the man, as if a little un- 
certain which he omen have preferred to- see 
there. 

“If you want the turkey to.eat, it is there,” 
he said, in pure English. ‘It was for Father 
Meda; but he never lets anyone go hungry.” 

«Father Meda? Ah, have I not seen you 
before ?”” 

“Many times.” 

‘And you know the missionary ?” 

“¢ Yes.” 

‘He, perhaps, taught you how to speak 


Let us push on; the squaws will be } English?” 


+ Yes.” 

“Were you with him, at the Council-fire?” 
««T was there.” 

‘* But you were young for a Sachem,” 
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‘*My father was a Sachem, and his father, 
also.” 

“And you?” 

“Shall be one, if the wise: men up yonder 
think me worthy.” 

Roach turned upon the Indian suddenly; a 
flash of inte)ligence shot over his face, darkening 
it somewhat. 

** When you speak of the wise men up yonder, 
it is Dahionet you are thinking of.”’ 


‘As he is the wisest among all our Sachems, } 


” 
. 


yes. 

‘©And as he has a beautiful daughter, who also 
studies English with Father Meda.” 

The young man was a savage, brought up in 
the woods like a wild animal, but he rebuked 
this coarse speech as.a prince might have done, 
simply because of the manhood within him. 

“We do not speak of our women to strangers,”’ 
he said. 

Roach flushed a little, but laughed carelessly. 

**Can you tell me where Father Meda is, just 
now?” he questioned. ‘I wish to see him.” 


The hunter did not answer at once; then he 
said, anxiously : 

“Do you bring him news of his daughter ?”’ 

“Perhaps. Why not? Is he still at the lodge 


by Skaniateles ?”’ 

‘* He is there—quite alone.” 

«And you are going to him?” 

** He has no one else, and is sick at heart.” 

Roach looked around. He was yet some dis- 
tance from the village, and shrunk somewhat 
from the coarse hospitality that would be offered 
him there; after a long journey through the 
wilderness, the repose of Father Meda’s cabin 
seemed like heaven to him. He was very tired 
and hungry ; but fastidious, also. 

‘‘The Skaniateles trail should be somewhere 
near; but I am not sure of it.” 

“‘You have news of his daughter—I will find 
it for you,” ‘answered the hunter. 

Roach turned to his escort, and directed it, in 
the Indian tongue, to go on to the village, and 
wait for him there. 

The men, who belonged to that broken tribe 
picked up from stragglers from the ‘* Six Nations,” 
called ‘Christian Indians,’’? and were almost 
entirely under the influence of French priests, 
moved forward. With them was a white man, 
who seemed to understand no language that was 
spoken, but sat on his horse in stolid silence, 
simply obeying when orders for an advance were 
given. The young hunter looked at this singular 
person more than once, as if trying to recollect 
his face; but the calm, set features baffled him, 
if he had, indeed, ever seen them before. 


‘‘Now,’’ said. Roach, “‘let us set our faces 
toward the missionary’s cabin. The very thought 
of it cheers me.” 

_ The hunter lifted his turkey by the legs, and 
swung it over his shoulder. ; 

“TI will show you the trail,’’ he said, ‘and 
then go forward. My steps will be too swift for 
your horse: but you will not miss the way.” 

“Not if once put in the right direction; and 
you seem a safe guide. Come, old fellow,” he 
added, forcing his horse back from the grass he 
; still persisted in cropping, ‘‘a few miles more, 
and you shall browse to your heart’s content.” 

The horse very unwillingly put his stiff limbs 
in motion, and bore his rider along the broken 
road with the dull patience of an Indian woman 
under burden. For some little distance they 
retraced the Genesee trail, then turned down a 
scarcely perceptible path in the woods. Here 
the hunter left his charge, after giving him all 
meedful .directions, and disappeared down the 
trail with the step of a chamois-hunter. 

Roach followed the easy grace of his move- 
ments with a certain feeling of uneasiness, 
Something he remembered of a young Chief and 
prospective Sachem, whom the tribe had selected 
as a husband for Okalona. Could this stately 
young savage be indeed her lover? He spoke 
English, like herself. Had they been educated 
for each other by the old missionary? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Farner Mepa had returned to his lodge on 
the banks of the Skaniateles Lake: an humble 
but not unpicturesque dwelling, that had for 
years sheltered his small househoid, while the 
best energies of his life were given to the In- 
dians with whom he had taken up his abode. 
Among the Cayugas he was best known as a 
missionary ; but he had come among them as the 
emissary of no church, and seemed far more 
anxious to bestow useful knowledge and kindly 
idens of self-government upon them than he was 
to secure proselytes to any particular creed. 
Certainly he was no sectarian, bigoted in his 
own belief and intolerant of all others, but a 
man of broad generous views, both in religion 
and all social usagés that lead to higher knowl- 
edge and greater prosperity among men. 

No church or society paid a stipend for this 
man’s support. What few wants he had beyond 
the rude way of living known to his savage 
friends, were provided for by some unexplained 
means of his own. Still he seemed only to have 
brought with him into the wilderness the great 
wisdom gathered up in former intercourse with 
civilized life, and a knowledge of those secrets . 
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of nature that close study of the sciences alone 
can give. 

Thus endowed, and with no other companion 
than one little girl, thie man shad taken up his 
abode with the Cayugas, and seemed to have cast 
his lot, for life, with them, gently guiding their 
superstitions into a miore reasonable form of 
worship, without destroying their poetry, sug- 
gesting methods of cultivation into their rude 
ideas of husbandry that were fast ‘turning the 
wild luxuriance of nature into forms of comfort 
unknown to other tribes. 

Thus teaching the active charities of religion 
with all the useful appliances of life that his 
savage friends would accept, this man reserved 
nothing for himself but the child that seemed } 

2 





dear to him as the blood that warmed his own 
heart. To him she was the one object of love 
snatched from the world and borne away into 
that wilderness as eagles hide their young in 
inaccessible crags and allow no meaner birds to 
approach their eyries. 

In teaching this child he found supreme hap- 
piness, as if his own soul was being developed 
over again. That she might be spared all the 


loneliness of solitary study, he had gathered the 
brightest and most enterprising children of the 


nation and formed a little community of scholar- 
ship, of which she was the centre. 

In this way Okalona had received her bright 
flashes of knowledge, and the young Indian 
hunter, who was bearing his game along the 
trail, far ahead of John Roach, had become an 
intelligent student. 

But Angela was gone. The crag to which this 
old eagle had carried his young had been scaled, 
and all sense of security had left him. The 
wilderness had not been deep enough to hide 
him and his one treasure from the world he 
sought to evade. The old man was disheartened 
and bewildered by events that had brought what 
he had believed to be the dead past so unex- 
pectedly upon him. Feeling safe in his wild 
retreat, he had given himself no thought of this 
danger, nor had he really become aware that the 
child that had grown up with him in the still 
life of the woods was, in fact, a beautiful woman, 
who had a right to her place in the open world. 
In this the old man had blinded himself, or, as’ 
sensitive people turn their minds from ideas of } 
terrible pain, refused to reason on the subject; 
but now he was forced to think—forced, perhaps, 
to condemn himself, and that was worse thar 
pain. 

The girl’s life was before her; she had become 
conscious of her own individuality; the intu- 
itions of a pure womanhood were filling her 

LXXXIV.—16. 





soul with sweet trouble. To her natural longing 
to see the world he -had yielded reluctantly, and 
thus Jed her into companionship of which he 
alone could measure the full peril. 

This great trouble was upon him now. The 
log cabin which had been a peaceful home so 
many years was.like an empty bird-cage to him. 
Angela and Okalona were both among the people 
he dreaded. Oh, how he missed the sweet com- 
panionship of his ehild—the bright vagaries of 
Dahionet’s bewilderingdaughter. But-he thanked 
God that Clinton’s swift-winged vessel had swept 
them out of reach while the party of Lady Faus- 
brook.and her son were likely to become guests 
among the Cayugas—guests, it might be, even 
in his own home: for how could he refuse to 
share with them the hospitality that had never 
been refused to the meanest tramp of the woods? 

Sometimes Locarne, the young favorite of 
Dahionet, would leave the more active settlement 
at Owasco and come with the step of a swift 
runner down the forest-path to Skaniateles and 
spend a night with the old man, always bringing 
delicate small game, shot on the way, or ripe 
fruit from the marshes. 

The sound of Locarne’s footsteps on the turf 
outside his cabin-door brought a flash of pleas- 
ure to the heavy eyes of the old man, and he 
looked up eagerly. 

«Ah, you have come at last,’’ he said, as the 
door opened and the young man entered with 
some resistance; for the wings of the turkey 
brushed heavily against both door-posts and 
dragged away quantities of a late-flowering 
morning-glory vine that had wound its tendrils 
around them. ‘I have been wishing for you.’ 

Locarne forced his game through the opening 
and laid it at the old man’s feet with a look of 
proud satisfaction. 

‘It is the finest of the year. Dahionet has 
its mate. I killed this on the trail, and almost 
shot the white trader instead.” 

««The white trader—has he come, then?’’ said 
Meda, turning his eyes from the game at his 
feet, and questioning the youth with sudden 
interest. ‘‘When did he come in—and how 
large is his party? They must have traveled 
through long trails; for we have been home—” 

“ Less than a week,” said the young Indian, 
interrupting him. 

‘« Less than a week. Oh, it seems years and 
years,” repeated the missionary, with melan- 
choly thoughtfulness. ‘‘ And all the weeks that 
are to come—will they be tortured into a deadly 
drag of time like this ?”’ 

«Our cqnoes are swifter than the white man’s 
horses,’’ said the young hunter, scarcely know- 
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ing how to answer this mournful speech: “The 
Mohawk makes its own trail, and we had nothing 
to do but follow it; but guides sometimes get the 
wrong path, and horses are not like Indian run- 
ners; they will get lame and tire out.”’ 

«But the lady ?”’ 

Locarne shook his head. 

«And the English. officer ?”’ 

«« There was only one white man—yes, another, 
that might be a priest—and two guides.” 

‘«The rest may be lingering on the trail,’’ said 
Meda, drawing a heavy breath. ‘They will be 
here, and then—” 

The old man did not complete his sentence, for 
just then came the sound of hoofs moving slowly 
over the turf, and a minute later Roach stood on 
the threshold of the open door, soiled and travel- 
stained, but smiling as usual. 

«It is fortunate that you got ahead of us, my 
dear old friend,’’ he said, with a strong effort at 
cheerfulness, ‘‘for no person ever wanted rest 
more than I do. Our journey out has been fear- 
fully tedious.” 

‘* For the lady it must have been,”’ said the 
missionary, meeting his enforced guest at the 
door. ‘Indeed, it was a dangerous journey for 
her.”’ 

“Oh, my lady thought little of it. She is not 
so very romantic, after all. Such fancies come 
and go in the mind of a woman, like butterflies 
in a wheat-field; but they are harmless, after all. 
Lady Fausbrook changed her mind at the last 
moment, and has gone back to New York, with 
the Governor and his party.” 

**Gone back to New York, with the Governor 
—with my Angela?” : 

The missionary repeated these words sharply. 
A look of keen apprehension darted like steel to 
his eyes, and over his features came the pallor 
of growing dismay. 

**Gone back to New York—at least, are on 
their way there. I saw them all embark from 
the wharf at Albany, and a jolly procession it 
was.” 

«But the young officer—Lord Fausbrook— 
surely he is left behind with his regiment?” 

“He was left behind; but the Huron was 
hardly out of sight, when he, with an officer or 
two of his staff, took to the road and went south- 
ward, also. Albany, you will admit, must be a 
dull place after the splendor of that Council-fire. 


content himself there.’ 

The missionary, whose hand had been grasping 
the back of a chair more and more firmly as he 
listened, now released his hold and sank into 
the seat, overwhelmed with dismay. 


Mother and son both there—and she help- 
less as a bird in the jaws of a serpent,” he 
thought, with a force of pain that almost wrote 
the thoughts on his countenance. 

Roach looked at him keenly a moment, striving 
to fathom the meaning of so much anguish. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated softly to himself, ‘there 
is some reason for this. He fears these people. 
This is the man. You seem surprised,” he said, 
aloud; “disappointed, too. Well, my dear friend, 
comfort yourself with the thought that you have 
only one hungry traveler to feed and lodge; 
instead of a dainty lady and a dashing English 
officer.”” 

“At least, we will attend to his wants,’ was 
the hospitable answer; and conquering the sur- 
prise and distress this man’s news had brought 
him, the old gentleman passed into another 
department of the cabin, which served as a 
kitchen. In this humble room, a slave-girl, 
whom Father Meda had rescued from among the 
victims of a war-party brought in for torture, had 
grown into useful womanhood, and retaining the 
knowledge learned among the whites, gave to 
the old man’s household a kind of civilization 
and domestic comfort unknown to any other 
home in the wilderness. 

John Roach certainly brought a keen appetite 
to the table, upon which the woman placed a dish 
of broiled venison, and a trout, taken that morn- 
ing from a bright little brook that came laughing 
down the hill-side and emptied itself into the 
lake close by the cabin. A hoe-cake, made of 
corn pounded to meal between two stones, gave 
additional relish to the meal, and potatoes, dry 
from a garden fenced in from creeping animals 
with a rude barricade of closely-woven young 
cedars, crowned it with unusual luxury. 

Hungry as he was, Roach did not for a moment 
i forget his mission to that hospitable roof. He 
$ was beneath it for observation as well as comfort, 
’ and watched everything, from the countenance of 
$ the missionary to the movements of the negro 
cook, with keen but seemingly careless scrutiny. 
In ordinary houses, the room in which his meal 
| was sérved would have been a library: for all 
; the books contained in the cabin were arranged 
} in shelves against its wall, over which curtains 
of silk, faded till they had no definite color, were 
} drawn. In his former hurried visits to the lake, 








} these things had struck him as singular, but as 
The young nobleman could hardly be expected to } 


‘ some member of the family was always present, 
j he had found no opportunity of examining the 
; volumes so carefully preserved, or of forming a 
} definite opinion regarding them. 

; Now everything was changed. With Angela 
always at home, and Okalona coming and going 
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as a bird flits in and out of a cage, it was impossi- 
ble for any strange man to find a home under that 
cabin-roof; but dull and lonely as it was with both 
these bright spirits absent, he had only to claim a 
little rest and the shelter of a white man’s roof for 
a few days, and it could not well be denied him. 

Indeed, it was hardly necessary for this wish 
to be expressed; for hospitality, in those wild 
' yegions, was held sacred as religion, even by the 
savages; and, once under his roof, Father Meda 
had no idea of sending him forth, though the 
news he had brought there was of a kind to make 
him feel that every hour that kept him from the 
trail to Albany was laden with disaster to him- 
self and all that he loved. 

These feelings of apprehension grew so strong 
in the old man, that he left Roach at the table, 
and followed Locarne down to the shore of the 
lake, where the young brave had betaken him- 
self, in a most dissatisfied condition of mind. 

“You know this man,” said the missionary, 
speaking with more excitement than was usual 
to him; ‘both here and in Albany yeu have 
seen him.” 

‘“‘ Yes, Father, both here and there I have seen 
him.” 

“You do not like him, Locarne. His presence 
here disturbs you.” 

“His presence here or anywhere alwyas dis- 
turbs me. I only wish to see him on the war- 
path, face to face; each with asure rifle. There 
should be no fighting behind trees then.’’’ 

The old man smiled very faintly ; perhaps he 
guessed at the feelings that gave so much bitter- 
ness to Locarne’s speech. 


fant Have patience; my son, we must wait a little. 
$ This man has asked food and shelter of us; our 
} latch-string must not be drawn in, even from an 
enemy.”’ 

‘‘But what brings him here?’ 

‘He is a trader, you know.” 

‘But our furs are all sold. He cannot come 
for them. Besides, Father, there was another 
white man on the trail; Ido not like him more 
than this one. His face, is a lie—a cold, cruel lie. 
Both aresnakes, only the one up yonder coils him- 
self and strikes without the stir of a rattle. This 
one opens his jaws and lures a thing to death 
with smiles; the difference seems great, but both 
of them kill.” 

‘‘Why do you think so much evil of this man? 
Tell me if there are any grounds for the dislike 
that makes me shrink away from him most when 
} his smile is warmest and his voice most caress- 
$ing.’’ said Meda, with great earnestness. ‘‘ Tell 
me, if you know anything.” 

«He was a friend of the great English lady.” 

«Yes, I know that.” . 

«And so is this other man. I remember him 
now; ouly then he wore the garments of a priest 
—a French priest.” 

“Oh!” 

‘«The man in yonder and the traveler I left 
on the trail were together in the woods back 
;of our Council-fire, that night when our 
}Sachems and the Governor brightened their 
}treaty-chain. I saw them more than once, 
among the shadows, talking with the great 
English lady. What had those’ two men to 

say when she stoleback from the light to hear 





“But he has done no harm, that you should } them?” 


think of revenge. It is of other things I wish 
to talk about. I must go away from here.” 

The young man ‘started, unfolded the strong 
arms that had been crossed on his bosom, and 
held them out in sudden appeal. 

“You go away—you, Father Meda—but 
where?” 

“T do not know. I cannot think. But first 
down to the great city, where I shall find my 
child. Will you go with me?” 

“Down to the great city where Okalona is?" 
exclaimed the young man, with a swift flash of 
fire in his eyes. “Do waters grow brighter 
when the sunshine breaks over them?” 

‘Then you will go? You and I alone. 
know the way.” 

“But when—but when?” cried the young 
man, beginning to load the gun he had carried 
with him, as. if that were necessary preparation 
for a long iourney. ‘‘ To-night—to-morrow 
morning—now ?”’ 


We 


? 
? 


The old man listened intently. 


«You saw those three persons together—and 


} one seemed like a French priest?’ 


} «As he seems likea trader now. The Cayugas 


do not permit French priests to harbor in their 
villages, so here he is a trader.” 

The old man was very thoughtful. He felt 
$that some danger was near him, but could not 
; comprehend it. John Roach he had never really 

liked. The natural antipathy of natures dis- 
}cordant in every thought held these two men 
; apart. What object had brought him into the 
? wilderness? Why had he so unwillingly been 
} forced to receive him as a guest? 

} «Still, you intend to go?’’ questioned Lo- 
;carne, rendered anxious by the long silence 
{maintained through these reflections. 

} Come tome in the morning. Yes, we shall 
{surely go.” 

} The old man reached out his hand. 


hot and feverish. 


It was 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

‘THe day is wonderfully beautiful,’’ said 
Roach, as he sauntered down from the cabin and 
joined Meda on the bank of the lake, where a 
group of canoes lay rocking in a willow-shaded 
inlet. ‘If one could only manage one of these 
water-cradles, it would be a temptation to. go.upon 
the water. As it is, I will take a bath, shakethe 
dust from my clothes, and rest myself in this 
flood of yellow sunshine. It will seem like 
Paradise, after my experience in the woods. But 
you, my kind friend, must not be made a prisoner 
on my account.’ 

The missionary seized upon this suggestion. 
He had been strangely disturbed, and the very 
presence of this man added to the wild bewilder- 
ment of his thoughts. He longed to get away 
into the solitude of those sleeping waters, where 
the fever of anxiety that possessed him might 
give place to reflection. 

“‘T have seen you manage one of these queer 
things lightly as a duck takes to water. Your 
daughter, too” 

The very mention of Angela sent a thrill of 
such angry pain through the old man’s bosom 
that he turned away from this seemingly un- 
conscious tormentor, and hurriedly untying one 
of the canoes, pushed it out of the inlet. Then 


gentleman, I can swear to that—a fork of silver, 
three-pronged, such as no poor missionary ever 
carried into the wilderness for his own use; 
heavy silver, too, with something here upon the 
handle that has been roughly defaced. I would 
give fifty pounds to be certain what it was. The 
crest would be enough proof for me at least,’’ 

Here Roach laid down the fork that had been 
placed by his plate at the table with a dissatisfied 
gesture. Then he pushed back the curtains and 
examined the book-shelves, seeking for some 
drawer or secret place in which papers or 
treasures of some kind might be hoarded. 

One after another he took down the volumes; 
some of them were in Latin, others puzzled the 
young. man with Greek characters he did not 
understand. Some were in English; but no pub- 
lisher’s mark among them bore a date more recent 
than thirty years. The search was discouraging; 
now and then a marginal note appeared on the 
yellow edge of the page, but nothing that could 
give a clue to the owner. 

Still the man went on searching volume after 
volume—English, Italian, and back among remote 
languages of which he knew nothing. At last, 
packed behind larger volumes, some of them 
bound sumptuously in vellum or specimens of 
} exquisitely carved wood, he found a singular 





he looked back, thoughtful of what appeared } book, old and worn till the golden devices on its 
like rudeness toa guest; but Roach waved his } ; cover were almost obliterated. A heavy silver 
hand, and moved along the bank, as if to find } } clasp, of exceeding richness, held the covers 
some secluded spot for his bath. Then, with a tightly together, and on it, engraved with such 
feeling of relief, such as a charmed bird knows ; delicacy that it was almost lost in the bronze of 
when the serpent turns his eyes away, he moved, g oxidization, he discovered a coat-of-arms. 
with a gentle motion of the paddle, into the deep } Roach examined this minutely, then laid the 
and still deeper waters of the lake. } book on his knee, and drew a long, deep breath. 
John Roach was, in many respects, a self- : For a moment he sat there, pale as death, gazing 
restraining man. When he had work to do, ' down upon the old volume; then he arose, moved 
good or evil, he usually went about it with cal- { softly to the door, and looked out upon the lake 
culating coolness; no angel could have bathed ; Father Meda was visible, drifting in his canoe, 
in that lake with more satisfaction than he felt } as if he did not care to use the paddle. 
when its pure crystal waters laved his tired Roach knew that he was safe for half an hour, 
limbs and at times sparkled over -his head. ; at least, and, returning to his seat, sat down and 
When his travel-worn garments were relieved of | opened the book. 
dust and carefully arranged, he seemed to have { It was all there. The record of an ancient 
been endowed with new life, and while the! ’ Florentine family, dating back to a period far 
pleasant sunshine was falling around him, went ' beyond the fur-trader’s recollection of Italian 
back to the cabin, free to pursue his object in / history—a grand family once, but broken down 
coming there unmolested. ; and impoverished by the vicissitudes that change 
First,” he thought, looking around as | dynasties, and disrupt or consolidate nations. 
generals survey a battle-field, ‘‘first of all, let { All this was beyond the young man’s sphere of 
me find access to any cabinet or box that may | knowledge: but that which he searched for, and 
hold secret papers or other relics of a past life. | really cared nbout, was the name and crest. He 
Something there must be if this old gentleman is ' had seen them before, carefully drawn and 
the person my papers speak of. Here, for in- ; written, and knéw well the value of their sig- 
stance, is an article that I could not permit my- ; nificance, 
self to investigate when he was by—for he is a The pallor that had settled on the young man’s 
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face, when the secret he had come across the § 
ocean to find out was made clear to him, subsided } 
slowly, and was replaced by a glow of triumph 
as he read the recorded history of this great race $ 
over and over again. There was no necessity 
that he should search further. All that he wanted 
was a certainty that the last descendant of this 
broken family was known to Father Meda, among 
the Cayuga Indians. It was ‘the identity of the 
man, not the grandeur of his race, that the fur- 
trader was seeking for. 

“This was what the woman wanted. This was 
the chestnut I was to draw out from the fire for 
her. But why? She hada motive. When do 
such quiet, sweet creatures purr about us, like 
kittens, without one? But she did not know that 
we were both on the same trail, and that the 
chestnuts may all be eaten up before she gets 
one. What is it that she fears? What can she 
know that I have to learn—and what part is 
the young Earl taking? Having come to a cer- 
tainty, I must at once put myself in a position 
to learn. Thank heaven, my errand in the wil- 
derness is so far accomplished. No—no, I 
must first make friends with this old «man: 
with him on my side, it will not be difficult to 
defeat my lady’s shallow schemes, let them be 
what they may.” 

All these thoughts ran through the man’s plot- 
ting brain. Suddenly the canoe’s bow was turned 
landward, and it came drifting toward him 
through the dazzlingsunshine. 

“Shall I take the book, or leave it?’ he 
thought, with hurried anxiety. ‘It has done 
its work. Where is the necessity that proof 
should be given to others? No—no, I am satis- 
fied. I am ready to act. The rest is sure to 
come, when I have once secured the girl. But 
Okalona—my poor Okalona! if it were her now.” 

Father Meda was fast approaching the shore } 
now. Roach saw this, and hastily returned the } 


; 
| 


by 





man’s speech, that rather surprised his host; but 
he simply bowed his head, and walked on. 

‘You will, at least, hear me with patience,’ 
continued Roach, when they were seated in-doors, 
still speaking with unusual hesitation. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I cannot expect a person of your age to 
enter into my feelings.” 

One of those faint, sweet expressions of regret- 
ful memory, that make an old man’s smile so 
pathetic, stole across the missionary’s face. 

“T shall never find myself so old that the 
troubles or pleasures of my fellow-creatures will 
seem unnatural to me,”’ he said. 

‘‘ But the feelings I wish to explain are so far 
removed from your time of life,”’ replied Roach, 
seeking to give himself both time and courage. 

‘There is no time of life when a man forgets 
that he is human,” rejoined the missionary, 
«But you wish to consult me about something.’’ 

‘+ It is—it is of something very dear to you that 
I wish to speak.” 

Roach absolutely faltered in his speech as he 
said this. The old man looked at him in mild 
surprise. It was impossible that he should com- 
prehend the meaning of this embarrassment: for, 
with all the humility that he had thought for and 
found, this man seemed much further removed 
from a share in his own life than the Indians 
to whom he had devoted it, 

« It is of your granddaughter I wish to speak.’’ 

** My granddaughter ?”’ 

The old man was fully aroused now; his eyes 





: lighted up like steel, a look of haughty wonder 


fell on the trader’s ‘face. 

“Did I hear aright, Mr. Roach? 
speaking of my granddaughter ?” 

“<I hope it does not seem like presumption 
that I have found it impossible not to love 
her.”’ 

«* Love her—love my Angela?”’ 

“If love were a sentiment that anyone could 


Were you 


book of records to Its place behind the other ; control, I should feel myself almost culpable in 
volumes. Then he walked quietly down té tHe } speaking of mine; but from the first day on 
shore, and helped the old man secure his canoe } which I had the happiness, or misfortune, to see 


in the willow cove. : 
“That cold bath, and an excellent breakfast, ; 
have done wonders for me,”’ he said. ‘I longed 3 
to join in that pull upon the lake, before you 
were half-way out.”’ 
“Yes, it has done me good,’”’ answered the 
missionary, with his usual gentle kindliness. 
“«But the sun is warm, and we shall find the 
shade of your cabin pleasant after your long pull 
on the lake. Besides, I—excuse me, but I have 
had an object in coming here, which it is the 
first wish of my life that you should approve.” 
There was some embarrassment in the young 


bY 


; the young lady, she became very dear to me.” 


The old man did not speak—he could not. 
The swell of proud wrath that rose to his throat 
conquered all power of words. Thus, for one 
full minute, he sat, struggling against the pas- 
sion he had thought conquered and dead in his 
nature long ago. When he did find the power of 
utterance, his voice was calm, but cold as ice. 

‘You are not angry with me?” pleaded Roach, 
with something like real humility; for there was 
something about the missionary that awed him. 
‘¢ As I said before, love awaits the free will of no 
man,” 


- 
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“True—true,” repeated Meda, bowing his 
head. ‘I have no right to be angry.” 

‘And you will not altogether discourage my 
pretensions, let me hope?”’ 

“Your pretensions—well ?”” 

“The life of Miss Angela here in the wilder- 
ness cannot be so pleasant that any change might 
not be for her happiness—” 

The old man bent histroubled eyes to the floor. 
Something in this speech struck him like a just 
rebuke. This emboldened Roach, who went on 
with more confidence: 

‘*T may not be considered a despicable match in 
the world to which my wife will be introduced,” 

“Your wife?” 

“Surely you did not think that I was harbor- 
ing any other idea in my'mind. She may have 
been brought up with the Indian idea of marriage, 
but it is the first wish of my life to take her to 
England, and win for her an honorable position 
there. Believe me, I can do this, however great 
the impediments may seem.” 

“ My granddaughter—does she know of this? 
Is it with her consent that you come to me?” 

“T thought it more respectful to speak to you. 
Her consent will follow.” 

“Will follow? Have you dared—have you 
spoken to her of this project ?”’ 

“T have thought it best to first consult you.” 

“Then she knows nothing ?”’ 

Roach smiled one of those meaning smiles 
with which vain men insinuate an idea they dare 
not utter in words. 

Meda did not see this smile, or his next words 
might not have been so moderate. 





with an air of cold and gentle dignity, more im- 
posing than any burst of anger could have been. 

“It is my will that no word on this subject 
shall ever pass from your lips to my grand- 
daughter or any other human being.” 

‘You refuse me, then?” exclaimed Roach, pass- 
ing from self-confidence to anger. ‘‘ You consider 
me unworthy your granddaughter’s hand? In 
what way am I her inferior? Surely I have been 
considerate enough to satisfy the pride of any 
man. While I offer you all knowledge of my 
own position, this appeal has been made in 
total ignorance of what relates to the young 
lady’s previous life or history. I do not even 
know the name of her father.” 

Even this coarse man was startled by the effect 
produced by this rude speech. Pale, still, but 
suddenly upright as a young man, the missionary 
stood before him, a blaze of indignation in his 
eyes, a curl of scorn on his lips. 

“We do not turn guests from our doors in the 
wilderness,” he said. ‘‘You have been made 
welcome under this roof. Remain here as long 
as it may-suit your convenience; as for myself, 
I have business elsewhere.” 

Roach was struck dumb; astounded as much 
by his own outbreak of passion, that had led him 
on to irreparable imprudence, as he was bythe 
calm pride of this dismissal. 

‘«¢ Fool—fool—hot-headed idiot that I was, to 
sting him so,” he exclaimed, stamping up and 
down the cabin-floor, as Meda took the trail to 
Owasco and disappeared among the trees. ‘A 
little delicate handling might have brought the 
old man round—now my madness has left but 


“Then she knows nothing of your journey one way open. Yes—yes, there is another. 


here, or its object ?”’ he repeated. 


} What I have said will take the old fellow off. 


** Only what she may naturally conjecture from $ He will be going southward with a small escort. 
my absence from her side; for I cannot imagine I will strengthen mine. Well, at any rate, the 
that she is ignorant of my devotion to her, or in } time for action has come. It is not likely that 


any way wishes to discourage it.” 


A sigh of relief escaped the old man. He arose 


either of us will ever see this place again.” 
[To BE conTiNuED. ] 





‘“‘THE WIND FROM THE 


NORTHWEST.’’ 


BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 


Tue wind from the Northwest came over the hills, 
Came over the hills with a shout and a song, 
Driving the East-wind before him along, 

Laughing and bounding over the hills. 


. 
In the glorious pride of his beauty and strength, 
Shakiug back the bright, far-streaming locks of his hair; 
And the clouds from the East fled away in despair, 
In terror, beholding his beauty and strength. 


He ruffled the waters with turbulent breath, 
He shook from the roses the rain-drops away, 





Then over the meadows swept recklessly gay ; 
All the flowers in the meadows were stirred by his breath. 


O’er the heights—forest-crowned—he triumphantly swept, 
And the pines and the oak-trees at sound of his voice 
Lifted up their proud heads and began to rejoice, 

As through the dark forest, triumphant, he swept. 


All the waters reflected the light of his eyes, 
All Nature looked up with a smile as he passed, 
Till the few scattered cloudlets that lingered at last 
Blushed red at the glunce of his beautiful eyes. 





THAT TEA-POT. 


BY SIDNEY DAYBEE. 


“Tp NEVER in the world’a’ thought of buying 
it myself—that tea-pot—for, betwixt you and 
me, it was an ugly little thing enough. Squatty 
No shape to it at all, and the spout sticking out 
in just the way you thought it hadn’t ought to. 
And it wasn’t nice and clean-looking like. my 
gold-banded china, but dingy. The flowers on 
it, though, was the worst. Not painted in neat 
little nosegays, but just as if they had been 
pitched at it—stary and scraggy, and with great 
streaky green things running clear off the edges. 

“The way I come to have it was: when I car- 
ried my sweet flag-root down to.the store where 
my nephew—John Caleb Plummer—clerks, he 
was just unpacking a lot of crockery, and he 
held up that tea-pot. 

««*Now,’ says he, ‘ain’t that a beauty ?” 

“T thought it or’ nary-looking enough, myself, 
but, of course, I wasn’t going to run his goods 
down. 

“«¢Antique, you see,’ says he. ‘They’re all the 
rage down to Boston. They’ve sent this out fora 
sample, and it’s the first one that’s come into the 
neighborhood. I ain’t forgot how I broke yours, 
long ago, when I threw a turnip.at the cow, when 
Lleft the gate open and she got into the garden, 
and it went smashing into the pantry-window. 
8o, now, I’m going to give you this.’ 


«He spoke as if he thought it quite a thing to. 


do, and, of course, I couldn’ t let on I didn’t 
think so myself. Not that I'was going to say I 


away so fast, I hadn’t a chance to say anything } 


but a thank-you. 


John Caleb. The gate left open, und the cow, | 


and the turnip, and the broken tea-pot, and now 
me given this humbly little thing instid of it, 
from which, you’ll see when I’ve told you, I was 
going to have quite a deal of worry—was all 
along of his way of stopping to talk—talk—talk, 
about all the big things he was going to do, the 
summer he chored at our place. 

‘Of course, I had to use it, for fear of hurting 
John Caleb’s feelings if I didn’t, and it soon got 
dingier ’n ever with the hot water, and when a 
nick came on the spout, and another on the rim 
—I found it nicked awful easy—it didn’t begin 
with a tin tea-pot scoured up with whiting and 
the least morsel of soft-soap. 

“Folks from Boston’s been coming out here to 





; 
thought anything I didn’t think, but he talked } ; a day, and I hadn’t the face to contradict ’em. 


; 





our neighborhood for the last few summers. The 
old tavern is all fixed up with long porches, and 
it looks gay when they go driving about in their 
style carriages. And, one morning, as I was 
setting my bread to rise, someone knocked at the 
kitchen-door, and I see two ladies there: one of 
’em was plump and nice-looking, and the other 
was older, and taller, and scrawnier. 

***Good morning,’ says the little one. ‘Beg 
your pardon for coming around: we knocked at 
the front-door and no one heard, and we came to 
ask you for a drink—and besides, we were so 
mueh attracted by your lovely old-fashioned roof, 
and the vines clambering over it.’ 

‘««T always thought the vines was pretty,’ says 
I, ‘but I can’t say I think much of the old gam- 
brel-roof.’ 

“As the tall lady was drinking the water I 
gave ’em, t’other one gave a little screain. 

««That-old tea-pot!’ says she, pointing to 
where it set, on the back of the stove. I was 
provoked enough to think they'd seen such a 
common-looking thing about. 

<Yes,’ says I, ‘it does look old enough, and 
mean enough, but they didn’t stop to hear any- 
thing I said after I said ‘old.’ 

«Perhaps a hundred years,’ says the oldish 
lady, while she put on her glasses to look. 

«Such a darling, stumpy little thing,’ says 
the young one. 

«It did look a hundred years old, if it looked 


«*« Just the kind of thing you might expect to 


That was always the way with } see in such a charming old house,’ says one. 


“They turned it round, and kept going on 
over it till the tall lady said: 

*«<T s’pose you wouldn’t like to part with it,, 
would you?’ 

*T couldn’t, for the life of me, tell whether 
they wanted to make fun of me or not, so I 
wasn’t very quick to speak: but the little lady 
didn’t give me much time, for she said, provoked 
like: 

“«Now, aunt, you always get before me. 
want it, if it’s to be had.’ 

***Could you be induced to part with it? 
asked the aunt. 

“<«Why, ma’am—’ says I. 

««*What would you be willing to take for it? 
says she, very eager. 


I 
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**Now, I'd heard John Caleb tell someone how 
them tea-pots was worth seventy-five cents—and 
dear enough at that, to my way of thinking—so, 
though I’d ’a’ been glad to give it away to any- 
body for nothing, only for fear of giving offense, 
I began cale’lating how much I ought to throw 
off for the use I’d had of it, and the nicks I'd 
made in it, though how anybody could use the 
thing without nicking it, would. be past my 
understanding, and I thought it would be about 
right if I said- forty cents. I knew I could get 
a good tin one for less money. So says I: 

“Tm sorry about the nicks, ma’am—’ 

“*Oh,’ says the young lady, ‘the nicks are 
just charming. They look as if they might have 
been made by your great-grandmother. Perhaps 
they were.’ 

«¢Indeed, ma’am—’ says I. 

‘«*Please set a price on it,’ says the old lady, 
without giving mea chance to say that it wasn’t 
at all likely my great-grandmother ever had such 
a poor piece of stuff in her house. 

«Pll give you five dollars for it,’ says the 
young lady. : 

«««But? ma’am—’ says I. 

“<*T'll give you six—seven—eight—’ says the 
old lady. 

“TI was so -dumfounded I couldn’t speak a 
word, but stood looking first at one and then at 
t’other, which, likeenough, was why they thought 
I didn’t think jit was enough to pay, when good- 
ness knows I was wondering whether or no they 
mightn’t be a little bit crazy. 

«You can take time to think of it,’ says the 
aunt. ‘Have you any other pieces of old-fash- 
ioned ware, or china?’ 

“Right glad J} was of the chance to show ’em I 
had something a little decent, so I stepped to the 
cupboard where my gold-banded china was, and 
threw open thedoor. But the taste of some people 
is amazing. I ses they meant to be polite, but } 
they turned away from that cupboard and says: 

**Qh—thank you,’ and looked again at that 
tea-pot. They talked over it till I felt more and 
more sure they must be a little touched in their 


call again. 


again. 
«««You see,” says she, ‘my niece and I, we're 


old china, and if you’re willing to take ten 
dollars for it, I hope you'll let me. have it.’ 
«Bunt, ma’am—’ says I, and then I tried my 
best to tell her it wasn’t worth no such money, 
and I didn’t set any particular store by it, and 


she could have it for forty cents. But, without } 


being such a chattery one as her niece, she had 
such a persistent ride-over-you way of saying 
her say, that) the next thing I knew I was stand- 
ing there with a ten-dollar bill in my hand, and 
she gone, carrying that tea-pot as if it had 
been a king’s crown. 

** Soon, though, I began to think more of how 
the money was to go than how it had come. 
Maria Ann Plummer, my namesake, sister to 
John Caleb, had wrote me how her children 
was pupy and her husband laid up with a sprain 
just at harvest-time, and they had hard work to 
rub along and hire help. I always did believe 
in helping one’s own kin, so the next morning, 
after I'd got my work done up, I put the ten 
dollars in a letter and stepped down to the 
village and put it in the post-office. Then I 
went in to ask John Caleb how much dried bone- 
set they could take of me this season. 

“He was unpacking crockery again, and the 
first thing I set my eyes on was two or three of 
them tea-pots, as like to the one he’d given me 
as one pea is like another. I was most afraid 
he’d see me color up at sight of ’em, for it brought 
to my mind how I'd gone and sold his present; 
I didn’t mean he should know it as long as I 
could help it. 

« But as soon as I’d settled about the boneset, 
I turned round and went straight to the tavern 
where all the gil was staying. You see, I 
was glad of coastal ot doingyane of them two 
alittle good turn, seeing, I'd got euch a deal of 
money from the'family. ~~ 

“The youngest one was seit ont of on the long 
porch, but when she see I wanted to speak to 
her she took me to ber rooni. 

«Dm glad enough to beable to tell you,’ says 
I, ‘being your mind was so set on one of them 
{ tea-pots, that they’ve got more of ’em down to 
the village, at the store—my nephew, John Caleb 

mer, he clerks there—and I come to let you 

so: they wouldn’t be gone, though I can't 
honestly advise you to get one, for truth is truth, 
‘ and it’s my plain duty to let you know they don’t 





) wear well.’ 
intellects, and then went away, saying they'd } 


“«*Do you mean,’ says she, ‘that your tea-pot 


; was got at the store?’ 
‘And that very afternoon the old lady came } 
> 
; «“*Why, it must be well on to a month ago,’ 


trying who can make the largest collection of } says I. 


“Ves,” says I. 
«When? says she. 


‘I never see anything get shabby-look- 


} ing quite so soon as that ten-pot did.’ 
$ «And then—well, you’d ought to seen that 


‘woman laugh. Laughed and laughed till the 

tears come out of her eyes, and I couldn’t for 

the life of me help laughing along with her. 
«««T’'m glad you’re so pleased,’ I says. ‘You've 
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done better by waiting, too, for the new ones is; aunt insisted on doing as she did. She’s got 
a deal brighter and prettier, if folks wants such ! more money than she knows what to do with, 
shaped things, which I’m free to confess I{ and never values anything unless she pays a 
don’t—’ ‘ great deal for it. I think the money must have 

««T am pleased,’ says she, ‘it’s the best thing } come to you just for the sake of Maria Ann,’ 
I’ve heard for ever so long.’ And she laughed} ‘It was good of her to say so. As I was com- 
again, till I thought she never would stop. ‘ ing down through the hall, she went acrost“it to 

«When she did stop, I took the chance of tell- } another room, and soon there was more laughing 
ing how I'd been feeling it a weight on my } —as if plenty more folks was tickled to hear 
mind about the old tea-pot. How her aunt had they could get some more of them ugly little tea- 
been so persistent I couldn’t well say no, and ‘pots. I could hear it all the way downstairs. 
then without stopping much tothink aboutit I’'d¢ But dear me! as I went along past the end 
sent the money to Maria Ann, she being near } of the house, what should I see coming down 
kin to me and needing it, and so I couldn’t very : from a window and going smash into a heap of 
well give it back just now, but if she’d only } bricks, but that tea-pot! And I just caught 
tell me a place where I could direct a letter to i sight of the old lady, with her lips set together, 
her aunt when she went back to Boston, I’d be ! ‘ looking mad. 
proud and glad to do it just as sooras I disposed § ; «There now,’ says I to myself, ‘some of them 
of my boneset and other yarbs, and anyone ‘ ‘ giddy things in there’s managed to drop the poor 
could see it would be no more’n fair and right ; old lady’s tea-pot that she set her heart on so, 
now that she could get a better one so cheap— ; and paid so much for. No wonder she looks 

“But she wouldn’t let me talk about it at all. ; worked up over it.’ 

After she’d done laughing, she took my hand, in “‘A while after, I asked John Caleb if the Bos- 
the sweetest sort of a kindly way, and kissed me. i ton folks had bought all his tea-pots, and he said 

«Don’t you think any more about that,’ says } they hadn’t so much as looked at.’em. Queer, 
she. ‘It’s all fair and right as it is: for my 3 wasn’t it?” 








THE OAK’S SECRET. 


BY MABIE CORINNE. 


Near the deep forest, dim with leafy shadow, 
Relieved by sunny glade, 
A sturdy oak, o’er green ahd fragrant meadow, 
“ ' Once threw a welcome shade. 


odie children oft in eummer days were playing: 
a ; Here lovers held their tryst 
‘When all the verdant boughs were gently swaying, 
By evening zephyr kissed. 
In stately pride the monarch stood for ages, 
Through sunshine and through storm; 


And no rude blast, that round the forest rages,, 
Had marred his kingly form. 


The silent oak repaid no farther question ; 
That waving tress of hair 

Betrayed the secret, with the sweet suggestion 
Of lovers’ meeting there. 


When summer moonlight tinged with silver glory 
The velvety green earth, 

Beneath its boughs was told the wondrous story, 
As old as Eden’s birth. é 


Sweet promises were made, fond vows were spoken, 
And sealed with solemn oath ; 

This golden curl was given as a token— 
Bright emblem of their troth. 


One day the sky, aglow with noon-day gladness, In kindly heart of oak, through years unnumbered, 
Grew dark with sudden woe; Reposed the precious trust, 
The cyclone wild, deseending in its madness, While the fair head, from which the curl was sundered, 


The mighty oak laid low. Had mingled with the dust. 
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When morning sunshine bathed the earth with splendor, And many youths and muidefis, hither straying, 
Crowds’ came and by it stood, Had owned love’s potent spell; 

And noticed, as they spoke in accents tender, Yet still the stalwart trunk and branches swaying 
A curious knot of wood, Had kept the secret well. 


They hewed it open, that they might discover While tales of cruel strife, and warriors’ glory, 
The secret buried there, The world may well forget, 

And found—no doubt ‘twas hidden by a lover— Around the humble sweetness of this story 
A lock of sunny hair. The fragrance lingers yet. 


Within the oak’s tough bark the knot was driven, For still, though empires fall, and hs perish, 
Two centuries before ; Though planets cease to move, 
They counted, from the place the trunk was riven, Throughout all change, mankind will ever cherish 


Two hundred rings aud more. - Thy name, O deathless love! 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a charming costume, for a young{ silk. Our model is of garnet velvet, and pale- 
lady, composed of nun’s-veiling and velvet. The} pink veiling. The ruche is lined with silk to 
match, and made into a rose quilling, and placed 
nearly upon the edge of the skirt. The tunie 
is very simple and only hemmed upon the edge; 
it loops quite high at the sides from the front and 
back. The bodice has double box-plaits at the 
back, and collar and cuffs of velvet to match 


No. 1. 


skirt is of velvet, perfectly plain, and two ard aj skirt. Small bullet-shaped buttons, crocheted, 
half yards in width. It is bordered with a ruche } or of fancy metal, are mostly used. The edge of 


of the 288) which is lined with soft surah } the bodice is faced with velvet. Six yards of vel- 
( 
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vet, eight yards of nun’s-veiling, double fold, 
two yards of silk, for lining ruche, will be re- 
quired for this dress. Garnet with cream-color, 


er brown with écru, black with white: any of 
these combinations will be pretty and effective. 

No. 2—Is suitable for either a traveling or 
walking-costume. It is made'of striped woolen 
material with plain to match the dominant color 
The skirt is bordered’ with two knife-plaited 
ruffles of the plain ‘material, over which is a 
straight kilted tunic of the stripe, hemmed and 
trimmed with three rows of narrow braid or vel- 
vet ribbon. The bodice may be either a plain 
round waist’ with ‘belt and sash, or it may be 
made into a simple basque, with box-plaits at the 
back. The wrap is also of the striped material, 





and is made into what is called a sportsman’s 
cape. It has a seam down the back, and is cut 
to fit the shoulders, plaited into the back, and 
again at the neck in front. Almost any lady can 
cut it for herself by experimenting with some 
old muslin, to get the proper fullness at the 
back. A dark satin bow and ends for the back, 
and the same for the collar and bow at the throat, 
Ten to twelve yards of double-fold stripe, and 
six yards of plain for the skirt; two yards of 
wide satin ribbon for the back, and two yards of 
two and a half inch width for the bow in front. 
No. 8—Is a costume of cashmere, or camel’s- 
hair, in any self-color: designed for a young girl. 
It has a simple plain round skirt, bordered with 
first a box-plaited ruffle, and over that two knife- 
plaited ones. The upper one is headed by a band 
of velvet, two inches wide, or eight or ten rows 
of very narrow velvet ribbon or braid. The waist 
has a gathered yoke to fit, and the fullness is 
then fitted into a belt at the waist, being made 


over a tight-fitting lining. The waist buttons at 


the back. 
plaited ruffles at the elbow. 


Half-long sleeves, with two knife- 
A velvet’ collar, 
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velvet belt, with long loops and ends at the right 
side. Eleven to twelve yards of double-fold goods 
will be required. 
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No. 6. 


No. 4—Is designed for either the house or for 
walking. The skirt is of twilled plaid camel’s- 
hair. The kilted skirt is mounted upon a deep 


yoke. The) tunic is formed of one width of the 
material, from three to three and a half yards in 
length: begin with one end at the left side, and 
use the piece lengthwise, plaiting it to form the 
apron-front, as seen jn the illustration; and 
drape in the back in irregular puffs, rather short. 
The jacket may be of cloth or velvet, to match 
with the prevailing color of the plaid. It isa 
simple cuirass cont-basque, trimmed with pagse- 
menterie of tubular braid, A most useful costume 
for the early autumn, 

No, 5.—For a girl of five years, we have a model 


No, 7. 


; in the Princess form, of a little costume of Nel- 
i son-blue serge, with a scarf of Turkey-red surah 
; silk ; Cromwell collar and cuffs, of linen. 

No. 6.—We give the front and back of coat, 
for a little girl. The material is a light-gray 
lady’s-cloth, with pockets, collar, and cuffs of 
plaid velvet. It is gathered, back and front, at 
the neck and waist, bringing all the fullness in 
those places, as seen in the illustration, The 
cape. is adjustable, and is lined either with red 
flannel or twilled silk. For a winter wrap, the 
whole should have an interlining of flannel. 
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No. 7—Is another stylish wrap, fora little gill. 
Here the cloth is of a very light drab, with trim- 
mings of velvet: dark-green, navy-blue, or garnet. 
It is a simple close-fitting sacque, with the full- 


No. 8. 


ness thrown into two box-plaits at the back. The 

cape has a turnover collar, with revers of velvet; 

collar, sash, pockets, and cuffs also of velvet. 
No. 8.—For a boy of eight to nine years: 


‘Knickerbocker pants, and jacket, of navy-blue 
serge. Vest, collar, and cuffs, of very light gray 
or white flannel. The pants have the edge at 
the knee cut in squares, and bound with silk or 
worsted braid. The cuffs are cut out in the same 
way. Several rows of braid or machine-stitching 
finish the edge of the jacket and- outside seams of 
pants, pockets, etc. The trimming on the fronts of 
the jacket are cut out of the material of the vest: 
three of the pieces on each front, as seen in 
illustration. These may be left off, if preferred. 








’ LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain, 
Polonaise, 

Combination Walking Suits, 
Trimmed Skirts. 

Watteau Wrapper, 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, 
Basq 


“« 


with vests or skirts cut off, 
Overskirts, 

Talmas and Dolmans, . 
7 and Circulars, - 


CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . . . .25! Basques and Coats, 2 
Combination Snits, . . .35| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts F; 
Skirts and Overskirts, . = Wrappers, . a 


Polonaise: Plain,. . 25| Waterproofs, | 
° ‘35 and Ulsters, 


Fancy, 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
| ppers, 
-20'Gents’ Shirts, 
- WOEDRE, 6 oe 


Infant’s Bae jem —— yo pieces, $1.00: Slip, 
Dress, Baricoat, Band, Shirt, B 

We have marked in the Salons “the patterns we always 
keep in stock, 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of ine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 








FLORAL DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY, Erc. 


BY MBS. 


In the front of the number, we give six new 
floral designs. These represent, respectively : 
violets, forget-me-nots, convolvuluses, field- 
flowers, lilies of the valley, and rosebuds. 
Although the working-stitches for embroidery 
are so plainly visible, these graceful clusters may 


be adapted to any kind: of decorative work, and ; in all their solidity or by a mere outline. 


TANE WEAVER. 


sheeny surfaces of satin, silk sheeting, velvet, 
2 ete., softly brought out in their long stitches of 
silk, arrasene, chenille: rendered more brilliant 
still by the gleam of metallic thread or the 
sprinkling of beads. Indeed, the sprays might 
be entirely wrought with beads and tinsel, either 
In the 


easily reduced or enlarged. -With regard to em- } latter. case, they would answer splendidly for 
broidery, the designs can be utilized for furni- } aprons and: tunics in net, gauze, or fine canvas, 
ture purposes, or for lawn-tennis dresses and; and even dolman sleeves in wide-meshed gren~- 
aprons, executed in crewels on oatmeal, huck- ) adine are often encrusted with similar tufts and 
aback, or any.other coarse linen fabric, as well scrolls in jet, steel, and gilt beads... The patterns 
as on canvas. However, they look best on the } can be imitated either in their natural colors—a 
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WALL-POCKET: IN EMBROIDERY. 





real art among modern embroideresses—or in a 
single hue, as an instance of which we may note 
the model of an elegant mantle, from Paris, 
—which we have seen—having dolman sleeves, 
lined with light-colored silk, and ornamented on 
its black ground of open silk grenadine by a 
powdering of bells, flying about as though they 
were just being swung from side to side. Small 





j&t beads marked out their shape, and a line or 

two for shading as well as an end of the rope 

from which each apparently hung. In a similar 

style, the flowers of our cuts, either detached 

or grouped, would have a very pretty effect. The. 
lilies of the valley and forget-me-nots might be 

charmingly transferred to the sachet of a bride, 

or the birthday-present of a young girl. 





WALL-POCKET: 


BY MES. 


We give, here, a new and pretty design for an 
embroidered wall-pocket. Everything of this 
kind is now done in embroidery or painting. 
The shape is first cut out of card-board, the 
required size; then covered with velvet or satin, 
on which floral designs have been previously 
Worked for the back and for the front pocket 
also. 





IN EMBROIDERY. 


JANE WEAVER. 


This embroidery is done in colored filoselle. 
Some ladies, who can paint on satin or silk, pre- 
fer to ornament in that way. The back and 
inside of the front pocket are lined with satin to 
match, and the whole is finished with a thick 
gold-colored silk cord. This wall-pocket is ren- 
dered still more useful by the addition of a 
watch-hook. 








LANGTRY POLONAISE 


: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give here a new-style polonaise, called the 
“Langtry.” Folded in with the number is a 
SupPLEMENT, containing full-size patterns to cut 
it out by. It consists of a pointed basque, on to 
which the skirt-part ‘is draped. There are five 
pieces : 

. 1.—Hatr or Front. 

. 2.—Hatr or Back. 

. 8.—First Srpe-Bacx. 

. 4.—Seconp Srpe-Back. 

The letters and round dots show how and 
where the pieces must join. 

No. 5.—Uprer anp Unper Hate or Sieeve. 

For the skirt-drapery of the Polonaise, take 
three yards of double-width goods, and make an 


inch-wide hem all round; then begin at the left } > 


side, and with the upper hem, of-the three-yard 
piece begin to arrange the drapery as seen- by 
illustration—from the left side down across the 
point of the basque, then around to the centre of 
the back—this fits quite plain; then take the 
other end of the three-yard piece and begin at 
the left side, a trifle beyond where the other side 
began, and carry this- end to meet the other at 
the middle of the back, and either straight across 
the back of the basque, or slightly pointed. Then 
the remainder of the fullness is put in: by tak- 
ing up the middle of the drapery as it comes 
here you can make two long loops, the rest fall- 
ing naturally: this makes a very graceful 
drapery; or you can arrange the fullness in 
irregular puffs, to suit the fancy. Finish with 
a rosette of two-inch wide ‘satin ribbon at the 
side and at the centre of the back. Long loops 
are added to the rosette. From the front of the 
basque, where the dress buttons, the drapery is 
not sewed down, but left loose, to be pinned in 
place, or fitted with a hook and loop. Pinning 
will most likely be the; most satisfactory, as it 
can always be made to fit smooth and close. The 
* rosette is fastened to this side. If preferred, the 
drapery may be made to open exactly in front ; 
this is a matter for the individual taste to decide. 
The waist may be trimmed or not, with the lace 
and plaited plastron, which is made separate 
and fastens at the back under the collar. The 
sleeve, we have given long, as more desirable ; 
but the same pattern shortened gives the one in 





our model. This pattern is cut for a thirty-six 


inch bust. Allow all seams, except for the neck 
and arm-holes. 

We also give, on the SuprLement, two designs 
in embroidery: One is a rose, to be worked in 
outline-stitch or embroidery-stitch. The other 
is a spray of poppies, to be done in mci. 
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ART EMBROIDERY. No. V. 


BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


In former numbers of this 
year, we gave various patterns 
in art embroidery, some purely 
conventional, some more real- 
istic. We now give, here, two 
designs for cushions. 

The first of the two designs 
is a section of a cushion, to be 
worked either on linen or on 
a light-colored Roman satin. 
It has a good effect, and is so 
very simple, both in design and 
execution, that almost any per- 
son could undertake it. Con- 
ventional sprays are best to 
use, and you may have as many 
different ones a8 you please, so 
long as they match well in 
character and in amount of 
work. The lines which form 
the frame of each spray must 
be carefully marked by the 
thread, and then it can be very 
well worked in the. hand, in 
simple crewel, or, as it is more 
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properly called, stem-stitch. 
In the same or in different 
shades of the same color, if 
worked on linen, it would make 
a@ very useful corner for a 
cushion which is likely to be 
much used, as it will then wash 
or clean any number of times. 
If you are making this cover 
for any special cushion, you 
must be careful to divide it 
into so many squares, accord- 
ing to the size you want, as 
halves or unequal squares left 
at the edges would spoil the 
effect’ of the whole. 

The other, given here, is the 
corner and centre of a cushion, ° 
of conventional pomegranate. 
The lines round this are only 
intended to keep the design in 
its place. It is to be placed 
about an inch from t!e edge 


‘of the cushion, which can 


therefore be any size you re- 














DESIGN FOR A 





BABY’S QUILT. ‘245 





quire, and need not be drawn to fit any special 
shape or size. Cushions are extremely handsome, 
worked on some dark material; on dark-brewn 
velveteen, for instance, in rich gold colors, or on 
dark-green velveteen in light-olive; but, for our 
part, we prefer them rather light in color. This de- 
sign would work well on old-goll, or on pale-yellow 
or blue, either solid, in natural colors, or in out- 
line in two or three shades; or it could be out- 
lined with gold thread, and filled up with silk. 
We have seen pomegranates so beautifully worked 
and shaded in natural colors as to be real works 
of art; but it is necessary then to work the pat- 





tern in a frame, and it requires much experience 
to blend the shades and colors into each other in 
a harmonious and effective manner. The design 
we give is, however, too decidedly conventional 
—especially as regards the centre—to render a 
natural treatment desirable. It would be best 1o 
work it in outline, putting in the seeds of the fruit 
both in the corners and centre—which is intended 
to represent pomegranate split open and flai- . 
tened in the conventional manner—solidly, in 
the lightest shade of whatever color you may be 
using, and outlining them with a kind of lattice- 
work stitch of the darkest shade. 





DESIGN FOR A 


BABY’S QUILT. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 





This quilt is made of square pieces of cloth, 
light and dark, These blocks may be made of 
silk, or satin, or flannel. The light blocks are 
filled with down, and are double. The dark 
blocks being single, they are then run together 
flat, and the joinings hidden by chain-stitches 
of silk or wool; the corners are hidden by long 
stitches which cross them.. The border is a dark 
piece of cloth, with the edge pinked in a large 
scallop; over this is laid alight piece, done in 
the same way, and to conceal the joining to the 
squares a broad worsted braid is sewed on the 
top, and an embroidered design of circles in silk 
finishes the quilt. There should be no lining to 
the quilt; it will be warm and light, and a lining 
would makeit heavy. A more costly and elegaat 
anilt could be made of satin blocks filled with 
down, and the dark ones—unlined—of silk. These 
quilts serve for cots or sofa-quilts, or, mostly, 
for pixcing midway over a bed from the centre to 
the foot, as extra covering. 
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GLOVE-BOX: WITH DETALL. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This box is intended to hold the long gloves now so fash- 
ionable. It is covered in plush, either embroidered/or painted 
after the design which we give in detail. The box may be 
made of wood or of stiff card-board.. The inside is lined with 


quilted satin. 





VERANDAH CHAIR. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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The chair is of willow or cane. The cover for ; or feathers, then fit the curtain edge, which has 
the back and the cushion are of plush, satin, or } only a narrow vine running through the centre. 
écru linen. The design is done in Kensington- { Edge with narrow worsted fringe. The back is 
stitch with crewels. Fit the cushion to the seat, } done in the same manner. Wadding or canton- 
over an under-cushion filled with cotton wadding : flannel for the back. 
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DRESS TRIMMING. 


+BY MRS. JANE WEAVER.’ 
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Foulard, cashmere, or nun’s-veiling, cut out in 


colored lace, and then draped over a box-pluited 
deep vandykes, which are, edged with cream- 


flounce; under which flounce is a narrow plissé. 








TABLE-COVER. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 











This cover is made of plush, and the ends only ; suggest. Line the cover with canton-flannel of 
are ornamented. A monogram in the centre, set >the same color, and add a narrow worsted fringe, 
within a border, like the old Greek border of our with three balls in a group at the ends. Nothing 
model, or any other border which the taste may | can bé prettier of its kind. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

As To “Gorna To Eurors.”—This-is the season of the 
year when rich Americans swarm to Europe, some merely 
for a mouth or two, prt rouud of travel to last 
very much longer. With many girls a visit abroad 
is the dream of their life. “Qh! I'M never marry any- 
body,” we once heard a pretty creature say, “ unless he can 
take me to Europe.” 

In one sense this desire ig not only unobjectionable, but 
really praiseworthy, When the wish to goto Europe is to 
study, or even see, the historical localities, the great cathe- 
drals, the picture-galleries, and all the other things about 
which one has read, it is @ wish to be respected. Travel, 
carried on with such & purpose, is itself a “liberal educa- 
tion.” Nothing, as the Indians say, “opens the eyes” so 
much. Nothing enlarges the intelligence more, or bavishes 
narrow, illiberal views. An impartial traveler soon fiuds 
that, after all, a Frenchman is more like aman than he is 
like a Freuchman;.and that the sume is true, as well, of 
other nationalities: German, Italian, Danish, even Russian ; 
that we are, literally, all “ brothers of ous blood.” “Going 
abroad,” to such persons, is really a benefit, therefore. 

But to those who go to Europe, as so many thousands 
do, in hopes**to teuch elbows” with the nobility, it is a 
different affair altogether. The Old World is full of rich 
Americans, whose ovly‘aim in life—and a miserable one it 
is—scems to be to make the acquaintance of, titled families. 
There are hundreds of American girls, uuw abroad, whose 
dearest ambition is to marry “a lord.” All this is disgrace- 
ful. It 1s “suobbishness” of the worst kind. A true 
American, man or woman, is proud of his or her country, 
not ashamed of it. A true American thinks “a man’s a 
man for a’ that,” and: that rank, after all, is “ but the guinea- 
stamp.” At best, a title is only the reward given to some 
ancestor, generations ago, for some service doue to the State; 
it is not the reward won by the pereonal merits of the pres- 
ent earl, count, baron, etc.; and therefore he ought not to 
be worshiped for it. Generally, however, the title has 
been bought by bordngh-mongering, either in the past or 
present age, or has been conferred on the base-born descend- 
ant of sume worthless monarch, like Charles the Second. 
Four-fifths, even of the English nobility, represent, in no 
respect, honor or nobleness, even in the past. 

No! To be a citizen of this great and growing country— 
this land, where, above all others, men are freest, and have 
the best chance of development—ie really a higher dis- 
tinction than to be the descendant of some robber-knight 
of the Middle Ages, some Norman “ filibuster ” of the days 
of tue Conqueror, 
there practically devy their country, by their worship of 
rauk, are no true daughters of America. Perhaps the best 
thing for Ainerica, after all, is that euch girls should marry 
abroad at least that they should never return; for this land, 
where all are “ free and equal,” is not the place fur them, 


Tine Is Tur Onry Magazine that gives the real Paris 
fashions, engraved on steel, printed from the plate, and 
colured by band, The others give, at best, but cheap 
lithographs: and the styles are those of second-rate dress- 
makers. 

Waste In Litter Trnas, fe what makes income fall short. 
And we Americaus are the most wasteful of people. 
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American girls who go to Europe, and” 





CuarncoaL:. Irs Inrivence oN Puants.—Pure charcoal 
acts in an extraordinary manner on nubealthy plants. An 
orange-tree which had the disease of its leaves turning yel- 
low, acquired within a mouth a perfectly healthy green color 
when the upper surface of the earth was removed from the 
part io which the tree grew, and a ring of fine charcoal, an 
inch in thickness, wag put in place of the earth. The same 
plan succeeded with a.gardenia. A cactus was planted ina 
mixture of charcoal and earth, and it attained to double ita size 
in a few weeks, It has been found that when charcoal was 
used instead of sand, the vegetation was always stronger 
and more vigorous, When the experiments were made with 

J only, without a mixture of soil, the best results 
were obtained. The experiments were tried upon more than 
forty species, including hollies, Leaves and pieces of leaves 
took root, and in fact budded, in pure charcoal; so also did 
leaves of the Begonia, the Euphorbia, the Oxalis, Indian- 
rubber (Ficus), Cyclamens, Polyanthus, Mesembryanthe- 
mums, and others; also pieces of the American aloe, and 





_§ the tufts or crowns of pine-apples. The charcoal employe: 


in these experiments is the dust-like powder of charcoal; 
or it can be pounded into small dust very readily. The 
plants treated with it require water, or the roots would dry. 
The explanation given of this marvel is that the charcoal 
undergoes decomposition after four or five years, and thus 
carbonic acid is produced, the principal substance necessary 
for plants, 

Wuat Are Weppine ANNIVERSARIES ?—A fair subscriber 
asks us ‘if there aré any wedding anniversaries to be ob- 
served except the silver and golden ones. We reply that 
we believe there are the following : 

Wret,os e 8s + Paper. Wedding. 

Second, . yg . Straw Wedding. 

Third, 585 es + Candy Wedding. 
Fourth, . ra + Leather Wedding. 


Fifth, .. Wooden Wedding. 
Tenth, . Tin Wedding. 
Twelfth, + Linen, Wedding. 
Fifteenth, . Crystal Wedding. 
Twentieth, . . » Floral Wedding. 
Twenty-fifth, . . Silver Wedding. 
Thirtieth, . . » Pearl Wedding. 
Thirty-fifth, . China Wedding. 
Fortieth, Coral Wedding. 
Fiftieth,. . Gold Wedding. 
Seventy-fifth, . - Diamond Wedding. 

Of course the celebration of none of these is obligatory ; 
it is altogether a matter of taste. Most persons, we fancy, 
will be content with observing their silver and goldea 
weddings. . 

Inow-Rust May Be Removep from delicate garments, 
upon which you dare not try oxalic acid, by mixing the 
juice of a lemon with some sult; put this over the rusted 

spota, and then hold over the spout of a steaming tea- 
kettle. This is almost always effectual. 

Wnen Gerrixe Up Crvss, do not be deceived by big-sonnd- 
ing promises, Every year, trashy magazines come out with 
grand promises, but after a few months die, cheating their 
subscribers, or else fizzle on, third-rate in every respect, and 
#o deceiving in another way, 








VNOTIOCES OF NEW WO00:.KA 249: 
ACARI DAR RARS SAAR ALACRA mn ene nensvadan th 
A New Vowwme Brean with the July number, affording an Appitions To Cives may be made,,at the price paid by 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. We sli continue to.qfer } the rest of the club, at any time during the year. Aud when 
achoice of three costly premiums for getting up clubs, The first { euough additional subscribers have been pent, you will be 
is the steel-engraving. “Christ Before Pilate,” of the size of } entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if it 
27 inches by 20, by the great Hungarian artist, Munkacsy. { were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your club , 
This is one of the most wonderful pictures ever painted. } and ea.ning premiums. Back pumbers, to January, inclu ' 

A copy should ‘be had ‘by every family’ ii thie ‘land. sive, can be had, if desired, with the whole of Mr. Benedict: 
Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a | popular novelet, “ The Professional Beauty.” 
PuvrocraPnH ALBUM, or our QuARTO' ILLusTRAtEeD ALsuM, ne aang 
both of which were so popular last year. The Photograph } “Compives Mogg For Less,”—The Paris (Ill.) Gazette 
Album is bound in Jéatherette, of imitatioti’ leather:’ the { says: “ We do not see how any lady can. do without ‘ Peter- 
Quarto Album is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. son,’ for it combines more, of a better quality, at a loss prive, 

For many clubs, an extra copy of ‘te intigdsine Will be } than any other.” es 
sent, For others, and ‘larger ones, an extra copy of the 
ougraving, or either ofthe Albums, The inducements to 

clubs were never before so } and probably w . 
ST levlatpaitianar-einaatiidanarth anes: ‘NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Now is the ‘time'to get up clubs*for 1883, It is never too} The Ladies Lindores, By Mrs. Oliphant 3 vols., 12mo. 
late to do this, We can always supply back numbers to Janu- } Edinburgh: Messrs. Blackwood & Sons.—After the poor type, 
ary, inclusive, when desired. Bé particular, when remitting, } 804 poorer paper, on which novels, in their cheap form, are 
to sup whether you wish to Vegin with the January number, or that } printed in this country, it is’@ real pleasure to come upon 
jor July, Specimens’are seuit, gratis, if written for. j ; the large type, and the’ fine paper, in which they appear in 
pores } England. Such a dress, too, is especially worthy of a novel 
‘Tus ENGiisn LANGUAGE is'a véry expressive one—so ex- } like this, one of the very best that has been written for 
pressive, as often to seem contradictory. Here isanexample: ’ many years. We doubt, indeed, if Mrs. Oliphant is appre- 
“Write, we know, is written right, } cated as she ought to'be. ‘People will not concede that one, 
When we see it written write. } who writes so much, can: write so well. It will only be 
But when we see it written wright, ’ aftet her death, when the piiblic realises what i¢ has lost, 





bon 








Ww i 
For wis, aaale i ueviteentrighe; that, as 1n the case of Anthony Trollope, her merits will be 
Must not be written right, nor rite, properly acknowledged. Yet, even at her worst, she is at 


Nor yet nat it be written wright, | the head of living female novelists; while at her best she is 

But write, sa ras "4 van tee Fight excelled by George Eliot only, and in some things, not even 

Papal yagi {sma or Hot wig ie Picene by her. In her Scotch novels, such as this, Mrs. Oliphant is 
; especially happy. We believe she is Scotch by birth. At 


nants, aud only one vowel. No wonder that foreigners, ax 
’ H ; } any rate, no writer, since Sir Walter himself, has depicted 
cepecially those of the Latin races, flud English so hard to } Scotland so well he this author. From “ Katie Stewart * 
BEQROWROR: Ko 8 down, she is as graphic as she is correct; and yet her pages 
4 are never dry and lifeless, but always vivid with imagina- 
Tar Yours, Morner who must tend baby, and sew at the tion. The ra Fo of adie leieaml belongs ie the only 
come time, will fing ta great eld tq have & Jatge square ; true one, the only one that will live, for as the Saturday 
pillow. For this hens’ feathers will answer, if the feathers of Resiow. well cage, “6 dass. ct-overdo the ‘enniyele’ Buel 
the goose are too expensive, Cover the pillow with bright- - ic ii wea 
colored calico or bits of cretonne, when completed, lay it on * PO Ane, ae ns 
the floor and put baby on it on his stomach. He will amuse Pri Polit . G. ‘ 
himself in many ways, aud often learns his first lesson in + ane a AM 1 ‘ Halpin Soho Mee By 
> Alea: » ALM. 1 vol, 12mo., Philadelphia: J.B. 
creeping here, He will lie and pull or kick at the flowers / #@ Co—The hor. of. this little volume 
on the carpet, and will kick and roll and gain strength in ss ™ 
‘ that all that is hinted in it is known to well-bred people, 
his limbs; aud au occasional accident, caused by his getting } beb-thet pus ieentaden te’ vat inpullive. and auld be 
too near the edge, will. not affiight a baby who has proper { be 
; dd inati taught, if taught at all, to the majority of children at school. 
upirit and de saad He proposes to devote fitteen miuutes a day to the discussion 


We Give No Premtoms of any kind, we ‘would remind | Of the principles involved in his treatise, The idea is a 
Jutta, to subscribers for subscribing. All that we can ufford ; 800d one, aud, if carried out, would do much to increase 
we put into the magazine; atid hence ft follows that { €20d mannerm Very wisely, the author bases the latter on 
“ Peterson ” is the cheapest and the best. Where « premium ! moral obligations principally, aud does not regard them as 
is givon, the cost, of course, is ‘taken out of the maguziiie, | * mere conventional varuish. ; 
which is, to that extent, just 60 much ‘the pooret ““ Peter’; Those Pretty Bt. George Girle.. A Society Novel. 1 wol., 
won” not only has vever had to stoop to such tricks to get } 12mo, Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—In the 
subscribers, but is opposed to them on ‘principle. ‘The ; dearth of readable novels, the present year, this popular 
method is a clap-trap one, at best, and should put all wary} story will be very welcome, ‘The story is one of fushion- 
people ou their guard. able life, the scenes transpiring in England and on the 

— Continent, and the whole is exceedingly lively, fresh, and 

Tt ‘Ta Nor Too Farry to begin talking ‘to friends and } entertaining. The reader is taken to Ascot, toa fox-bunt, 
heighbors about a club for next year. A long and success H and to a dozen famous fashionable reserts in Europe, The 
ful career enables ‘Peterson’ to say, confidently, that it ; dialogue de spirited, and the scenes exciting Altogether it 
will be in the fatire, as in the past, “the best nud cheapest.” } is just the novel for a warm afternoon. ‘ 

Do not be taken iti by worthless clap-trap affairs. ; The Natural Owre of Consumption, By 0. E. Page, M. D. 
pee < 1-00l,19md New York: Fowler & Welle—We are not suffi- 

“Gronet Or Ire Pordrarrry "—The Saginaw ‘(Mich.) } clently an expert in medical science to pronounce on the 
Courter siys of this magazine “Its fushrot-plutes avid pat- ; merits of this treatise. But its advice seems generally haved 
terns are worth as mach aé the enthe magusine, which is . on good sense, and it-comes highly recommended, It is 
the secret of its popularity This grand old favorite grows | designed, as the author clainu, uot for the profession, but as 
ta value'As It grows in age.” 7 } @ manual for the people. 
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Wuat Tux Newspapers SayY.—The howspapers, as well as ; 
the letters uf subscribers, continue to testify tu te superiority | 
of “Peterson” as a first-class lady's magasine, On this point ; 
they are unanimous, . Its literary matter, its steel-ongravings, 
its colored fashions, its patterns In embroidery, etc., etc., are 
all, they say, the Lest of their Kiud, and very superior to any } 
to be found elsewhere, The Whitestone (N. Y.) Herald says: 
“It is the only magazine that gives ovlored plates printed 
frum steel: the fashion engravings are numerous, and 
always of the latest Paris costumes, No home ts completely | 
furdished even with readiug-mutter, anless - Peterson ' comes : 
to it monthly.” The Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette says: “ The} 
lotter-pross is choice and full; it is fresh, vivacious, and } 
brilliant: and the fashion-plates and patterns alone are | 


worth the price of the magazine.” The Plainfield (N. Y.) | 


Bulletin says: “No fashion magazine in the country. has 
yet succeeded in rivaling it in actual excellence in this line, 
or ip literary, pictorial, aud other attractive features.” The 
Auburn (IIL) Citizen says: “Eyerything in it is delightful ; 
engravings, tales, sketches, poetry, all: how this magazine 
can be offered for two dollars a year remaing one of the great 
upsolyed mysteries of this uvineteenth century.” The 
Antigo (Wis.) Republican says; “ We do ppt age how apyone 
can do without ‘Peterson,’ for it combines more for the 
money, and of a better quality, than any other.” The 
Honeoye'(N. ¥.) Press says: “The stories are all exception, 
ally good: the present number is even more brilliant than 
usual. ‘From a Pretty Girl's Note-Book,’ by Frauk Lee 
Benedict, is the best sketch of its kiud we have seen for a 
long time.” The Lock Haven (Pa.) Republican gays; “ The 
July number, just received, is ahead of all others: the illus- ; 
trated article, ‘Where Colonel Newcome Died,’ will be read , 
with the greatest interest by every ad of Thackeray. 
These are but a few out of hundreds of similar notices, 
They prove that ‘ Peterson,’ while others rise and fall, because 
they make promises only to break them, keeps on its way, 
always progressive, always reliable, always ahead, and always 
the cheapest as well as best. 


Tus New Eprrtion of the Waverley novels, advertised by 
T. B, Peterson & Bros. in this month’s number, to be com- 
pleted in Twenty-six volumes, is an enterprise that speaks 
volumes for the energy of that long-established firm. The 
price—fifteen cents a novel—is almost incredibly low. And, 
after all, there is no romance-writer like Scott. His “Ivan- 
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MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT, 


[Mantoat Boranr—Or tux Ganpen, Fisup, ann Forest.) | 


BY ABRAM LIVEARY, A. Mi, M. D, 


No. VILI.—Jawnr-Wenns—J amestown-Wexp—Larxsrvr. 

Jnwri-Werva--Impatiena fulva et pallida, Called also 
| Touch-me-not, Buleam-weed, etc. Stems smooth, tender or 
fragile, sub-pellucid or nearly transparent, with tumid 

juts, J, fulua: leaves rhombic-ovate, flowers saccated, 
longer than broad, with a closely elongated reflex spur, 
deep orange-color, spotted. J, pallida: leaver yblong-ovate, 
the flowers broader than long, saccuted, with @ very short 
recurved spur, pale-yellow, sparingly dotted. 

These plants are lovers of wet shades.or damp grounds, 
Common along small shady streamlets, mill-races, etc.; and 
doubtless well known. Mentioned here merely. to warn 
mothers, (1) against administering an infusion of the plants 
internally, as has been done, to the serious injury of the 
patient; (2) that an ointment, made by boilidg the tops in 
lard for a time, then strained, may be employed with safety 
and advantage as @ local application in piles; (3) the flowers 
can be used for dyeing yellow; and (4) these are the. wild, 
uncultivated sisters of the Impatiens balsamina: baleamine, 
} touch-me-not, lady's-slipper, of the gardens, 

’ Jamrstown-WeEp—corruptly, Jimson-weed, Thorn-apple, 
vtc.—Datura stramonium, Stem two to three feet high, stout, 
smooth, pale-green to purplish, branching widely; leaves 
four to eight inches long, ovate in general outline, but 
sinuate-dentate, with petivles one to four inches in length; 
calyx tubular, prismatic, five-angled, nearly half as long us 
the corolla; corulla pale to pale-purplish, about three inches 
long, funuel-form, the border plicately five-toothed ; capsule 
sub-globoge, prickly. Flowers large, solitary, auiitary. 

This ig a rank, nauseous, troublesome weed to farmers, 
and very offensive when handled. It is an active narcotie 
poison, and shunned by all animals: the potuto-bug and a 
few insects will eat the leaves with impunity. Poisoning 
has occurred from the uge of the leaves for greens, producing 
a wild, idiotic look, dilated pupils, muscular spasms, etc. 


” 








hoe,” “Antiquary,” “ Rob Roy,” “Quentin Darward,” “Heart } 2 Children are occasionally poisoned by eating the seeds. 
of Mid-Lothian,” “Old Mortality,” etc., etc., are each worth > In such cases mothers should administer fine-ground mist 
a dozen of the trashy fictions that are generally written > , tard-seed, or ipecac in warm water, freely, or anything tha- 
now-a-days. The sale of this new edition of the “ Waverley” > ig at hand which will induce vomiting, then camphur, 
novels ought to exceed a hundred thousand. copies, at the } } ammonia, etc,, while awaiting the arrival of a physician, 
least. For Three Dollars the whole tweuty-six volumes will Sometimes the dried leaves are smoked in a tot 

be sent to any one, to any place, post-paid. Address all} ; Pipe for the relief of spasmodic usthma. This practice is 
orders to T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, ' said to haye had its origin in Ceylon. A strong tincture, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This is a rare opportunity. rubbed on a part affected with neuralgia, will often relieve 
uA. the pain. Mothers can only safely use the leaves of this 

plant, steeped in hot vinegar, locally to swollen, painful 

Fp af YR gg Ne 9, s9eting Sieh, Joints, the abdomen, and to soften wnd remove hard and 
painful conditions of the breasts of females. Also, they can 

7 simmer the green leaves in @ little lard for a time, strain 

AnNortttin season brings to use many of our old friends while hot, and use apan ointment to painful and inflamed 
with even yet greater claims to our favor, and among them | hemorrhoids or piles. It makes a soothing local application. 
all none have improved the short interval between the last Lankspun—Delphinum, Flowers white, blue, and red. 
season and this to greater purpose than the “ Arcadia Vel- ' Formerly found in almost, every garden, aud familiar atill 
vetoen.” For depth of beauty, aud richness of color, and . to the old dames and mothers in the country who rejoice in 
durability, the “Arcadia Velveteen " ie surpassed by noth-| a garden, Old favorites are passing away, one by one, but 
ing-of its kind, It is shown this season in all the latest and | roses and geraniums hold their places in the affections of all, 
most beautiful shades and tints that are ruling in the most How strange! Well, larkepur isa valuable anti-ometic, An 
tashionable Parisian noveities, and we would equally com: | infusion of the tops will generally promptly control~the 
mond the oxquimte designs iu the * Arcadia Broché Velvets,” | vomiting uf autumnal fevert. Thongh nauseous at first, the 








done in black and all desirable colurp which cau be ovme | relief is vw prompt wud delightful, that the patious will 
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always be willing to repeat the dose. Take a half-ounce of: 
leaves and flowers, add one piut of boiling water. Dose; 
one wineglussful every half-hour, if required to allay the 
vomiting. Mure thau two doses are seldom required in any 
individual case, 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Ev ing relating to this department should be 
PP, ong jm H Editor" Pererson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 437, Marbl: Mase. 


No, 202,--Crose-Worp Enioma, 
My first is in dolphin, but not in turbot, 
My second's in dace, but not in burbot. 
My third is in smelt, but not in glisea, 
My fourth is in whale, but not in thrisea, 
My fifth is in koret, but not in mullet, 
My aixth is in shad, but not in limpet. 
My seventh's in cod, but not in shark. 
My eighth is iu salmon, but not in carp. 
My ninth is in grampus, but not iu bream, 
My whole is of its kind the cream. 


Portland, Me, Leap Pencit. 


No. 203.—Easy Worp-Sqvare. 


1, Anensign, 2. Fondness. 3. Toaffirm. 4, A seed-bud 
of a plant. 


Harlem, N. Y. Minwix 8. Yosr. 


No. 204.—Cnarape. 


My first signifies great attention; my second, not so much; 
aud my whole, pot any. 


Prewott, Kan, Erna Brock. 


Answers Next Month, 


Answers to Pozzies in THE Juty NUMBER. 


No. 197. 
Pererson’s. 


No, 199. 


1, Draft, raft. 2. Down, own. 3. Drag, rag, 4 Grate, 
Tate, ' ’ 


No, 200, 
Lawsuit. 


No. 201. 
‘ 
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FLOWER GABDENING. 

Grrawiums.— Where there is a small greenhouse to keep 
plants during the cold weather, it will be well tu strike hard 
ripe shoots of gerwniume in the open air, and in a warm 
euuuy ‘border, Mr. Shirley Hibberd, in the Gardener's 
Magasine, suggests that “(the cuttings be planted thickly in 
shallow boxes; three ine three-inch pot, ora dozen cuttings 
in « five-inch pot, at the option of the purchaser, with every 
Possible chance of success." 

Veteenas AnD Ptrunias.—Cuttings from the points 
should ve inserted In shallow’ pang; leo cuttings of Dwarf 
Lobelias, These require the shelter of a frame, which gera- 
niums do not. 

Sot, ron Ovrrrves.—These should be inserted in clean 
pots, with’ means for a good drainage, and a light sandy soll; 
then, for all but geraniums, the pots be placed in a cold 
frame—a box covered with glass, and shaded, will do—and 
eo kept shaded till the cuttings are well rooted. 

ALL Hernaceovs Pints, calceolarias excepted, which 
were sown during the preceding months, to be planted 
out now, to give them opportunity to bloom early in the 
spring; they should be planted in good loam and leaf-mol. 

Ean-wias 1N Dansias,—Place dry moses in amall pots, and 
put them bottom upwards on the tops of the stakes to which 
the dahlias are tied; the insects craw! into the moss, and can 
be quickly destroyed in the morning by shaking the pots 
into hot salt and water. 

Lugs that have made new roots, should be divided and 
re-planted at once, As soon as the flower-stems have. died 
down, the bulbs begin to make new roots, 

Hexpacrous Prants.—The seeds should be sown now, 
without delay; the method is preferable and more certain 
than spring sowing. This in the first week in August, — 

Hottyuock Currines.—Take off the side-shoots that rise 
round the base of the flower-stem, insert them round the 
side of a flower-pot, and place them in a cold frame. The 
seed may be sown in a sheltered corner, and, when grown, 
then plant out. 

CHRYRANTHEMOMS must not again be stopped. 

Pinks, Picorers, AND CaRNATIONS.—Plant out well-rooted 
layers, and finish layering the shoots, if this part of the 
work be yet uncompleted. 

Harpy Annvuais.—Pangies may be sown, and also the seed 
of most hardy annuals. The latter on poor, dry, hard 
ground, to induce short, hard growth. The best annuals 
to sow are: coreopsis, clarkia, collinsia, godetia, larkepur, 
lupinus, nemophilia, blue and white, nolana, French poppy, 
and dwarf Schizanthus. 

Harpy Perennials, to be sown at once: antirrhinums, del- 
phiniums, dianthus, hollyhocks, Indian pink, lupinus, phlox, 
potentillas, silene—which is the pretty honesty, or moon-., . 
wort plant, sweet-williams, and wall-flowers. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


a Every Receipt in thie Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

VARIOUS GEASONABLE RECEIPTS. 

How to Make Onffee.—Thrifty housekeepers who consider 
strong coffee injurious, declare that a teaspoonful of coffee 
is eufficient for half a pintof water, Ordinary individuals 
will, however, in all probability prefer to drink coffee made 
with a heaped tablespoonful of coffee to the half-pint of 
water, If café-au-lait, or three parte coffee and one: part 
milk, fs wanted, only half the above measure of water 
should be used, and the coffee (which will ¢hen be strong) 


‘} abould be Weakened with milk, but never with water, , If 
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seabietedididiidate ap aamtnsiliiaads einboual 
coffee and chicory are preferred, three tableapoonfuls of the } stew iv their syrup aé many as will fl) the dish, and make: 
mixture will be needed for.a.pint of water, Whatever the | a marmuluide of the rest. Cover the dish with a thin layer 
quantity may. be, put the coffee into the coffee-pot and pour of marnmlude; place the apples on this, with a bit of butter 
over it the requisite measure of boiling water. Let it stand | iu-the heart. uf each; lay the rest of the marmalade into 
* munute or two, then put it\back om the‘fire, aud bring it { the vacancies, Bake iu the oven to  pale-brown color, and 
gently tu the boil. ‘Take: it off, pour out a cupful, and re- } powder with sugar. 

turn it to the pot from a good height. Repeat thisopere } — pegetuble Suuce—Slice half-a dozen large toma 

tion twice, Throw @ tablespoonful, of cold water into the } them intu u stew-pan, with about a pint of Senna 
coffee, let the pot stand by the side of the fire for threewr ! pyums, wud an vuion minced fine. Season with Cayenne 
four minutes, then strain the liquid through muslin ivto | popper and sult, Thicken with a piece of butter, rolled in 
the heated vessel from which it is to be served, and send it yur, stew very sluwly, When the vegetables are tender, 
at once to table. This sauce is good with cold meut. 


ri } serve it 
Pears for Dessert.—Take finest pears just ripe, just cover. 


with water, simmer.-till tender, but not in the least broken ; 
lift them out into cold water. Now measure the water you 


have simmered them in; to each half-pint put one pound of >. 


sugar. Boil up the syrup, then simmer the pears for five 


minutes; repeat this for three days, but allow ten minutes’ ; 


simmering the lastday.. Keep the pears in thesyrup; theda7 
before any are wanted, remove from it, and dry in a very 
cool oven, Or you may stew pears in syrup of five ounces 
of sugar, six cloves, six allspice, half-pint of water, and a 
‘half-pint of Port wine. This is the proportion for eight 
large pears. Pure claret may be used instead of wine and 
water. Simmer slowly till tender, probably three hours. A 


Berernye from Cherries —To one pint of cherry-juice put 
one pound of sugar. Boil it ten minutes, and skim it, 
When cool, bottle it, and cork it tight. 

FOR INVALIDS. 

Food for Delicate Tnfunts.—Tuake a piece of gelatin about 
one inch square, dissolve it in half a gill of water over the 
* fire, then add a gill of milk. When it comes to a boil, stir 
+ ina good half-teaspoonfiil of arrowroot. When taken off 
* the fire, stir in two tablespoonfals of cream. This food is 
suitable for a child four or five months old. As the child 
} becomes older, increase the strength of the food. 

, Bread Jelly.—Cut the crumb of a roll into thin slices, and 
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few drops of cochiveal improves the color if water has been ; toast tlm equally a pale-biown; boil them gently in 
used. . Pears and phims in equal quantities, with a few of } water enough to rather more than cover them, till a jelly 
the kernels of the latter chopped, preserve beautifully in ) is produced, which may be kuown by putting # hittle in a 
the above syrup. ‘spoun to coul; strain it upon a piece of lemun-peel, and 


A Hint for a Winter Salad —In September ot Octoberdotiect ; SWeeten to taste; @ little wine may be added. ‘This is u 
n } light and pleasant repast for iuvalids, 
® quantity of dandelion plants with roots; pick off all the } 
green leaves without injuring the crowns (where the leaves ; Barléy Water,—Wash two ounces of pearl barley thoroughly, 
shoot from) or the roots; but if the latter be inconveniently » 4d boil it for a few minutes in half a pint of water. Strain 
long or forked, they may be shortened. Plant them as } the water off and thruwit'away. Boil the barley in two 
thick as possible-in common garden-mold and in flower- ) quarts of fresh water until st is peduced to one quart; then 





pots, with their crowns on a level with the edge of the 
flower-pots. Give one good watering to settle the earth 
about the root. When they have drained, set them away in 
any convenient corner of a dark warm cellar—complete 


} strain it, and add sugar aud lemou-juice to the taste. 





darkness is necessary, After a time, according to the } 


warmth of the cellar, the dandelions will have sent up shoots 
of ivory whiteness, and when about four inches long they 
are fit to cut for salad: fresh, crisp, and delicate, with a de- 
licious nutty flavor. a 

To Keep Chestnuts,—To preserve chestnuts, in order to have 
them.good and fresh, to eat through the winter, you must 
make them perfectly dry after they come out of their green 
husks; then put them into a box or barrel, mixed with 
and covered over by fine and dry sand, three gallons of sand 
to one gallon of chestnuts. If there be maggots in any of 
the chestnuts, they will come out of the chestnuts, and 
Work up through the sand to get to the air; and thus you 
have your chestnuts sweet, sound, and fresh. 


Pickled Beets.—Boil your beets till tender, but not quite 
soft. To four large beets boil three eggs hard, removing the 
shells; when the beets are done, take off the skin by laying 
them for afew minutes in, cold waterjand then stripping it 
off; slice them a quarter of an inch thick, put the eggs at 
the bottom, and then put in the beets with a little salt. 
Pour on cold vinegar enough to cover them. The eggs \im- 
bibe the color of the beets, and look. beautiful on the table. 
' Apple Preserve.—Peel aud core two dozen apples and place 
them in a jar with three pounds of powdered loaf-sugar, 
and one-quarter pound of ground ginger, distributed in 
layers Let them remain two whole days, and during half 
that time let one-quarter of a pound of bruised ginger in- 
fuse in @ pint of boiling water; strain and boil the liquor 
with the apples for about an hour, skim and take off the fire, 
“ Apples, Buttered.—Peel and core apples of the choicest kind, 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Frio, 1—WakinG-Daras, or Myartir-Green Sink. The 

* underdress is of pluin green silk, laid in kilt-pluits; the 

’ tunic and jacket-bodice are of fonlard, figured in a darker 
shade of green; the tunic is draped quite high on the right 
side, and not quite so bigh on the left, and forms a large 

; puff at the hack; the bodice is open, with points in front, 

} over a vest of the plain green silk, Bonnet of myrtle-green 

} plush, lined with lemon-colores! ‘satin. 

Fig. 11.—Visitixe-Dreas, oF Yricowisn-Green SuRAg. 
The skirt is trimmed atound the bottom with three knife- 
plaited ruffles, and is draped with scarfs of surah, so as to 
show the underskirt; the upper draperies cross in front, 
and fall in puffs at the back; the bodice is tight-fitting. 
Plush hat, of the color of the dress, trimmed with blue 
feathers, 

Fie. m1.—Hovsr-Dress, or Birr CasHMeRE AND Five 
Wooien Pit. The plaid skirt is cnt in wide tabs, and opens 
over a trimming of blue cashmere, edged with two narrow 
knife-plaitings; the Princess overdress, of blue cashmere, is 
simply draped far back, and hus collar and cuffs of the plaid 
woolen. i ‘ 

Fre. 1v.—Evenine-Dress, or Brack SATIN AND Brack 
Brocapr. The skirt has a knife-plaiting around the bottom ; 
above this is a loose puffing of the satin; the draped over- 
dress is of the draped satin, trimmed with a flounce of black 
lace and jet; the bodice and draperies at the back are of the 

‘brocade, and the front of the bodice i trinsmed with orna- 
ments of jet and bows of satin ribbon; the half-sleeves are 

. trimmed with lace and jet. 
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Fie. V.—~Warkina-Darres, oy Pratp Wooten MArertat, 
The skirt is plaited ; the tunic turns up in front to the right 
vide, and fulls iu short drapery at the back ; the jacket is of 
black cloth, cut in turrets at the bottum, abd is close-fitting ; 
the muff is of the same cloth, edged with fur. Felt bonnet, 
of the color of the ground of the dress, trimmed with feathers 
of the same color, and feathers and strings of terra-cotta 
red, and lined with terra-cotta red silk. 


Fra. vi.—Hovse on Watxine-Drees, The skirt is of plaid 
woolen, laid in large side-pluits, and the tunic is draped 
scarf-wise, and formed into a large, short puff at the back; 
the bodice is of electric-blue cloth, cut in a point, back and 
front, aud has pieces added which form a turret trimming; 
the cuffs are cut in turrets. 

' 


Fic. vit.— Hovse-Dress, or Brack 811K GRos-Grain 
“OacHeMIRE Maravertts.” The pluited overskirt and the 
poiuted bodice are of the cashmere; the underskirt has a 
narrow plaiting around the bottom, of dark-red or black 
plush—as the wearer's taste may prefer; aud the front is 
also in the plush, in much narrower plaits than those of the 
overskirt. The plush may be attached to the overskirt 
instead of having two separate skirts; the waistband, the 
cuffs, and the half-waistcoat are of the rec plush; « large 
pearl buckle fastens the waistband. a 


’. Fig, viur,—Youne Lapy’s Dress, or Woo1en Piar.. The 
skirt is laid in lurge kilt-plaits, and, there is.a drapery of the 
same at the back; the jackct is of dark-brown cloth, with 
folds of the same on the front, and the basque is finished 
with tabs which are lined with silk, and made long enough 
tw turn upand form loops; waistband of the cloth, with sil- 
ver buckle; sleeves buttoned on the outside, nearly to the 
elbow, Brown hat and feathers. 

Fic, X.— WAtkKInG-Dreas, oF Buack NoNPAREW VELVET- 
een AND Woven Brocuf. The lower part of the skirt is 
made of the broché, as well as the straight plaited fall at the 
back ; the drapery in front is of the Nonpareil velveteen, 
laid in deep plaits, and falling in a point near the bottom of 
the skirt; the puffing at the back is also of the velveteen; 
the bodice is of the woven broché, with velveteen collar and 
enffs, Hat of gray straw, trimmed with black velveteen 
and gray feather. 

Fic. x.—CApr, oF BLAcK Vetvet, to be worn over white, 
gray, or any coloréd dress. ‘The back is round, and the 
fronts are cnt out in leaf-like vandykes; the right side 
orosses the front, and fastens with a buckle to the Velvet 
waistband, 

Fig. x1.—MANTILua, OF BLack CasHMERR, embroidered in 
chenille or silk The mantilla is cut in turrets, and the 
lower part is draped as a wide sash, Bonnet of ‘black satin, 
with a full quilling of white lace inside the brim, and 
immed with yellow roses, , 

Fre. xu.—Broocn, or GoLp AND Enamets, for lace scarf. 

Fra, x111.—CoLLaretTr, OF Lack AND VeLvet. The lace 
is turned over the upright velvet collar, and the small jabot 
is plaited. 


Fa. xtv.— Visiter, oF Curcxep Ciorn, The back is plaited 


and set into a yoke; the front is plain, and the high-shoul- 
dered sleeves are ornamented with bows, at each side of the 
back. Gray straw hat, with long ostrich-plume. 

Fie. xv.—Jacker, or Liant Fawn-Cotorrn 10TH, 
trimmed with gimp ef the same color, The pointed sleeves 
are trimmed with bows of satin ribbon, Bonnet of black 
velvet, lined with plaited fawn-colored autin, and trimmed 
with a fawn-colored, feather. 

Fig. xvt —PrartRon, For. Movwntng, to be worn) either 
ever a plain black waist, or inside of'an open. bodice, It in 
made of black crépe lisse and jet. 

Fra. xvit.Ooutikeere, or YBivox Verver!” The lace is 
attached ‘to soft surah silk, of any color that may corres- 


} pond with the dress with which it is to be worn, and le laid 
{ in plait; a jet buckle fastens the velvet. 

Fig. xviu.—Bornkr, or Yetow Straw, lined with a red- 
‘ dish-brown velvet, and trimmed with wall-flowers, and with 
‘ sutin ribbon of the ouler of the living. 
{ Bid. xtx.—Tue Ourvia Bonnet, or Myarie-Gaeen Satin, 
with a pale-yellow bird on the left side. 
‘Fie. xx.—Hart, or Brown Feit, with brim lined with vel- 
; vet of a darker shade of the same color; the feathers are of 
‘ a shaded brown. ’ ° 
$ GENERAL Remarxs,—There are never any decidedly new 
‘ fashions in September; as the days grow cvoler, the wash- 


with bows and trimmings of darker ribbons than those used 
in the summer; and the spring flowers aud summer ribbons, 
on straw bonnets, are replaced by scarfs, ribbons, feathers, 
and flowers of darker sNades. There is no change, as yet, 
in the make of dresses; vests are popular and economical 
in making over an old dress, as a bodice can be made to look 
like quite another thing if a vest, collar, and cuffs are added, 
of any suitable material; of course, some little trimming, at 
least, should be put ou the skirt, like that of which the vest, 
etc., is made. 

The new shades are wonderful in variety and tinte—much 
tvo numerous to be, described; but we will state that the 
blues, browns, greens, reds, all range in every shade, from 
those nearest black to those nearest white, the lighter shades, 
of course, being reserved for house or evening-wear. 

Black China crépes, camel's-hairs, cashmeres, and even Hen- 
riettu-cloths, are much used for persons out of mdurning, 
usually, of course, brightened up with some gay or bright 
knots of ribbon, ete., ete, 

Tuilor-made suita are too neat, convenient, and unpretend- 
ing to be abolished... It must be understood that these suits 
are not always made by a tailor, but they have the close fit, 
and are usually made of some rather heavy material, which 
gives them the appearance of clothes cut by a man, 

Full draperies, wider skirts, anda more French style of 
dressing generally, it is said, will take the place of these 
plainer costumes, but it will be very gradual; the large tour- 
pure is even now worn with these suits, and in cutting a 
jacket or basque, a greater slope should be made at the 
back, in order to give room for the increased size of the 
* bustle.” ‘ 

The high sleeves, to which we have become familiar im 
dresses, are now seen on mantles; but it is a fashion that 
should be adopted with caution, as the fullness at thé top of 
) the shoulders is not generally becoming. 
$ Shurt jackets are made single-breasted with the military 
‘ standing collar, and sometimes their edges are cut into slen- 
: der tabs, which are braided. The more dressy cloth mantles 
‘ are visites, of colored cloth, made with high shoulder-picces. 
They are ornamented with braids of cashmere coloring, 
arranged in simple but effective designs us a bordering above 
the chenille fringe, which mat-hes the cloth in color. 

In black silk mantles, heaviiy corded ottoman, and satin 
brocade, with very large figures, tuke the,lead for the 
present, Visites, with high shoulders, and very full at the 
: back, and mantelets with cape backs and half-long fronts, 
are the two popular forms, and both have strings underneath 
that tie round the waist, so.as to make the hack fall closely 
to the figure. ‘The new'passementeries are convenient trim- 
: mings; they are of satin cords in large figures, and may be 
‘ cut apart and arranged where required, The laces used are 
‘ Spanish guipure, with thick silk designs and cords on guipure 
‘ meshes; luces, with Spanish designs, on the fine round 

meshes of thread lace, and French imitations of thread lace. 
{ Whichever lace is selected, it is gathered round the mantelet 

or visite in two full rows, aud sumetimes there are two lace 
, Jabotws in front, te 
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dresses and other kinds of thin dresses are brightened up. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. —CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





. OUB PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits Cuamps. 

It is said that the short waiste of the First Empire are to | 
dethrone basques and pointed waists, and sone society 
leaders of exceptiunally perfect formy have already tried the 
experiment, I doubt if this new mode will take, as it is so 
very trying, to ladies of a stout. figure .especially.. It is 
positive, howeyer, that basque and pointed waists are y 
worn a good deal shorter than they have been for some 
two yeurs past. Belts are also worn with polouaises, espe- 
cially those of a wash-material ; they are clused at the side, 
and the fasteaing is concealed with a rosette of ribbon. 5 
Lace ‘is very greatly in vogne, not only for trimming drésses, 

‘but for composing entire toilettes, Dresses of black Spanish 
lace are'made up over underskirts and livings of scarlet or 
of apricot surah or satin merveilleux. 

A very magnificent dress, prepared for a recent wedding 
and posed for a Russian princess, was eutirely in Valen- 
ciennes lace, set off with knots of pale-pink satin ribbon. } 
The parasol was in Valenciennes lace lined with pink, and 
the bonnet was of the same delicate lace, with a tuft of pale- 
pink ostrich-plumes at one side. But for those who cannot 
or do not care to afford such gorgeousness, there are quanti- 
ties of inexpensive laces that will make a very pretty as 
well as durable costume. Even the lighter forms of torchon 
lace make up very tastefully over a colored foundation, and 
the old-fashioned lama-lace flounces, aud shawls, aud man- 
tillas, that have been packed away for years, may now be 
utilized to make these dresses. 

I have seen a very elegant costume compounded of a | 
lama sliawl and flounces, the corsage being covered with ; 
lace net, which may be purchased by the yard. Or, if that ; 
prove too costly, a dotted black net may be used for the « 
corsage, { 

The newest'fall bonnets and -hats are in Leghorn-straw, ' 
which has suddenly regained its loug-lust popularity. They ‘ 
are trimmed, when of large size, with ®profusion of pale- ; 
yellow, pale-pink; or creantwhite ostrich-feathers. The ‘ 
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( make of glacé kid,/in buff, yellow, and pale-brown shades, 
; and of the Mousquetaire form. These ave very stylish 


wheu drawn over the tight coat-sleeves of a traveling-dress, 
Immensely Jong gloves in white undressed ‘kid are sume 
times wort in full-dress; they reach to the hem of tlie 
short sleeve, are closed with buttons, aud must ‘fit the arn 
to perfection, the wearer being meusured for them as for « 
pair of corsets or a dress-waist. Only ladies with very finely 
moulded arms have adopted this fashion, and as a beautiful 
arm looks best uncovered it must be cousidered a very absurd 
innovation. 

Handsome old-fashioned chatelaines, with watches tv 
match, are again in vogue. The latest novelty in brooches 
is to have the first three bars of some popular sony or oper 
aria in diamond notes on lines of black evamel. The senti- 


‘ ment of the music selected should always have some refer- 
) ence to the wearer, either introducing her name, or convey- 


ing in the words some allusion to her tastes, her character, 
or to some event in her life. : 
Lucy H. Hooprr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Gir1's Dress, or Wooten Piatp, The skirt is 
laid in -box-plaits; the short tunic crosses in front, and is 
draped at the back; the bodice is laid in plaits, back and 
front, and a belt of the material confines the waist. The 
sleeves are uot very tight, and ate put in rather full at the 
top. Black straw hat, with dark-red ribbon and plumes. 

Fig. tt.—Girw’s Dress, or DarK-BLur FLANNEL. The 
skirt is laid in kilt-plaits. The paletot is of gray tweed, 
fastened down the front with horn buttons. The back is 
plaited. The sleeves are set in the back, dolman fashion, 
and gathered at the wrists, Gray straw hat, trimmed with 
a dark-blue silk scarf. 


Fig. u1.—Littie Boy’s Costumy, or CinNAmMoNn-Brown 


approach of fall is:signalized by the introduction of velvet { CasHmerr. The bodice is double-breasted, and the skirt ix 
ribbon as a trimming for bonnets. The velvet used is of ; set on in box-plaits. The cape, the bund, and the tubs, are 
the new light brilliant colors, the darker tints being reserved ; uf a darker shade of brown plush. Brown hat and feathers, 
fur winter. The prettiest of these colors are the “ripe © yg. yy.—Gini’s Bonnet. The crown is of very dark- 
lemon” and “crushed raspberry” hues, ‘The former is 4° jjJn9 velvet; the brim is composed of two frills of satin, of 
very delicate shade of yellow, which, in velvet, has a charm- © 4 g,mewhat lighter shade, and the bows are of blue satin 
ing white bloom upon it. “Crushed raspberry” is of a) ribbon. 
brighter red than the “crushed strawberry ” color, which 3 
has fairly been worn out by over-popularity. Pineapple- ; 
color is @ very peculiar shade of sickly yellow, Then there 
is the “green orangé,” which is a really beautiful. tint of 
yellow-green, something like the liudew color that was so 
fashionable a few years ago, but it is deeper. and more on After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
the green than was that famous and trying hue. : Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial reoogni- 
In stockings, solid colors are atill worn ; and in silk, open- } tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
worked stockings are the most popular. Slippers are still ' wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
cut very low over the instep. The Louis XV heel has.gone Lowest PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
entirely out.of, fashion, even for ball-room wear, which is > vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the NO0USE, to the 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 








sensible and much-to-be- ded change. Low shoes of } 
kid, foxed with patent leather, cuntinne to be, popular for ; 
‘ qut-door wear, They are of.the Voltaire or Louis XVI ! 
style. Morniug slippers are embroidered with jet, and are ° 
set with large black ribbon bows. In bronze, the embroidery | 
and bows match the kid, Plain satin slippers are more | 
worn than are embroidered ones, for full-dress occasions, 
except when the dress itself is embroidered. In that case 
the slipper is generally ‘vorked to match. 

Iu the matter of gloves, nndressed kid still holds its own 
but glace kid is now becoming more popular for evening- 
wear, either in white or in pale tints to match the. dress. 
Undressed, kid gloves in the natural hues continue ‘to be 
fashionadile for walking-deess, but they divide the snffrages 
of fashivn with the Biarritz gloves, which are @ peculiar 
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entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 


attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 


Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 
The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
toho have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. ’ 
Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circtilars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
' mode of doing business; « Remeniber all are served, not only ver 
| subseribers, but any one elée in want of goods or wearing apparels 
! Address all communications for our Pureliasing Agevcy to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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- AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


restores, with the gloss and freshness: of youth, faded or 
gray hair to a natural, rich brown color, or deep black, as 
may be desired, By its use, light or red hair may be dark- 
ened, thinhair thickened, and baldness often, though not 
always, cured. 

It cheeks falling of the hair, and stimulates a weak and 
sickly growth to vigor, It prevents and cures scurf and 
dandruff, and heals nearly every disease peculiar to the 
scalp. Asa Lad.es’ Hair Dressing, the Vicor is un- 
equaled ; it contains neither oil mor dye; renders the hair 
soft, glossy, and silken in appearance, and imparts.a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting perfume. 

Mr. (. P, Baicuer writes from Kirby 
“Last full my hair commenced fal Ping ta, 
po Hae yin wie tiesen the tal the aoe the hair, 
oeaeted anew growth. T have now a full head of hair 


growing vigorously, and am convinced that bit for the use 
of your preparation, I should have been entirely buld. 


3. W. Bowen, proprietor of the McArthur (Ohio) Enquirer, 
says: “Ayex’s Hare Vigor is a most excellent eraeontios 
for the hair. I speak of it from piers. m experience, I 
use promotes the growth of ten 
and soft, The Vigor fro sure cure f-r dandruff. 
within knowled, the preparation oer telied, me 
give entire sati 


1882: 
ont, Gand short 
a bottle of 


Mr. Axous Fatreatrn, leader of the celebrated “ Fair- 
bairn neiee of Scottish Vocalists; writes from Boston, 
Mass., . 6th, 1880: “Ever since my hair began to give 
silvery vidence of the which fleeting time pro- 


cureth, Lhave used Aver’s Hate e hanes. and go have been 
able to miintain an appearance 
of considérable consequence to actors, 
and in fat every one who lives in tates eyes of the public.” 


Mrs. O. A. Prrscorr, writing from 13 Blin Sireet, Cliarles- 


pe Solas os 4 matter 


town, Mass., April U,th; 1882; + Two years ago, about 
two-thirds of my hair ceme It thinned werd ly, 
and I was fast growing bald, .On using Ayer's Harm Vicor 


the falling stop; aud a new growth commenced, and in 
about a mouth Cries was completed covered with short 
hair. It has Porn Basse to grow, and is now.as as 
before tt fell. I regularly us-d but one bottle of the Vicor, 
but now usy it occusionally as ad. ing.” 

We have hundreds of similar testimonials to the efficacy 
of Aver’s Harr Vicor. It needs but @ trial to convince 
the most skeptical of its value, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggista, 


TIRED OUTS2S2S= 


life a burden to 80 many 
ie, is due to the fact that the blood is peor, and the 
vitality con y feeble, If you are suffering from 
such feelings, 


‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is just what you need, and will do you incaleulable sood. 

No other preparation so concentrates and.combines blood- 
purifying, vitalizing, enriching, and invigorating qualities 
as ATER’s SARSAPARILLA.. ; 


a 


PREPARED BX , ’ . r 
Dr. 4G. Ayer & Col) ‘Lowell, Mass. 


‘Bold by all Druggists+ 4, six Battie for $5. 


fades and maken it glow 





fom 
Infants and Children 
23 a a APOrTmeEE 


What gives our 
What sures hols torere fevers, mages thet them sleep; 
¢ astoria. 





‘When Babies and cry by tu 
When Baier nd cor fete worms, 
But Castoria. 

What cures s toaligeston 
Farewell then to Morphine ran 
Castor Oil Paregoric, 

saa Mall Castortia. 

i —An ab=- 


solute. cure for 1 agg angen cere 
Sprains, Burns, Galls, i an 
ain-reliever, 








1M HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, ... 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
"No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 


eae all Grogers. trem imitations 
well designed tg misiend. F bys cipalae is the 
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BEATTY’S. ORCANS <1 $ 49, 75: 
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' VANCLUDING STOOL, 
BOOK AND MUSIO 
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«far rant hiatal Paton Beh rodiuced everywhere hana stb, tole $16. epdestipa | 
Only.a lirnited nu'nbver disposed fat this secnouihr off Doeitivaly ler 
trong ice, argued meter phe tas eo es Ly 4 
THIS SLIP Is Ifyou — i - oe =~ mail it in a ey) os to bg and =p 

: onthe lescribe organ, inclu Stool, Book Ok and Must usic,.with reeeip' 
0 $5 oe It, ter one y' 3 a T2 are not entirely mi 
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rest torn Gayot | Dane; FB, Brat 

Piinnctiag ne nk al Ki caret ere Ip Want Panos, Howinoinood asa 


: tah sh ; are tale en apices pbdane beth sich tuotuismnenns soijertont 
Address or call pon, DANIEL _ BEATTY. Washington, New Jersey, 


Cold Medal, Paris. 1878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





MRS. THOMPSON'S 


Y PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


L—The PATENT SPRING conforms iteelf 
tn shapeto EVERY head, 

2—Thy DO NOT HAVE AFALSE, story look, 
ae al ath«rs have, 


Jany wave 
oh OP eau WRINKLE ot SHRINK. with 
pt Fate 

apie i mpl E ye don't requir’ drepetng as 
len aact 
= —Vhey orpents Greco utes WET OOMM sheath 9 oe NUBLED, 
anlare knowntoremrin hont redr: x: ing, 

1! GUAKANIEE “VERY cer Ones be CURLY HAIR, ur refund 
the mon-y 4) net. 
8 wus 7 IMPORTANT : Ryery Indy can look young and attractive 
witha THOMPSON WAVE, as BUNDREDS WILL ACKSOWLKDGR 
they!» k ten years younger, 

9 —As Ihave 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 







SPOOLS 








(10 yards.) 


Fach spool is equal to four ordinary skeins. The quality 
of this Silk is much better Ahan that commonly sold iu skeins 


oron Thé colors are also better. 
Ladies. making “Ji ese Silk Bed-Quilts, »” can- 
not obtain Em Sik in any form so cheaply as by 


ery 
buying’ the, CORTICELLL, 10-yard spools, which are 
sold By reliable merchants at a a price. As these 
bed-quilts are destined to becomeheirlooms im the families 
of coming generations, prudent women will take pride in 
leaving to their descendants the best specimen of embroidery 





50 aon New Chromo Cards for 1684, name on 10c., or 40. all 
J.B. "Husrre, Nassau, N. N.Y. 


© EVERY LADY 


Should send for Strawbridge & Clothier’s Catalogue, which 
contains one hundred and*twenty large pages, nearly one 





, and four pages of new music.. Is 
especially valaable’ to “those who shop by mail, or are 
interested in home art. Send fifteen cents for copy of same. 





be wane 
PRIC rest EL BS Pots to $12.(Bion ony care. 
} Os 
= the m ge . ye their skill can prodgitce, 
A SIALTY 
o Rowers of pare ren venting 40, wa Gold and Silver 10c. 
aves —— 2 e~ 
‘hompeon Wave, asi Tasranbes site any other 
Cc. THOMPSON, 
NE Yorx. 
rood emer Fe : = 
fry tom City 
AM 
Co.,CincinnatiO 





: STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and° Infants. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION Wiich these Waists have acquired is 
wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, an: 
with full bust: ‘the construction of inside of bust, under fulled piece, is that of 
a corset ost, 8 so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within a 

waist. Open Back Soft Waists, ag made for Children and. Infants, par- 
ticular attention to the physical proportions and A nage ene of the growing 
little ones has been given in shaping the paren aud from the large variety of 
sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stuck 


Sent by mafl, po prepaid, on recctpt of firice. Mention the COMPANION. 
Price: Directions for Measuring. 
Back and $2.25, 





Ladies’ For Ladies and Misses, take. a snug 

Sy i te? . mo le oo a give itt rome waist over dress, and 
isses Alt ve usin 

PATENTED, “ * 150. | ~ For Children and Infants, take chest 


Send for Circulars. Children’s t and infants’. 1,00, | measure also, and state age of child. 
Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 28'7 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 











MOTHERS = 
Protect Your. Babes 1 F You WA NT 
from Cold,Coughs and PNR EE 
Croup, by dressing them ‘The most popular and sat- 
inthe Merino Drawers isfactory Corset as regard 


for Infants. They are 
made in sizes to fit children 
from three months to three 
years ofage,are neat warm, 
cheap, and conyenient of 


Health, Comfort and Ele 
gance of Form,” be sure 





adjustment: attached to 2 
waist or underskirt by but- cCOoRsEetT 

fens oF alton SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
necessary, and not liable rticularly adapt- 


to Segemne aged. 
Physicians ria’ by 
them highly, Sold 
dealers deen Jadliee? and ani 
dren’s underwceargenerally. 
Manufactured by _ 
FLAVELL BROS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


pa isl a 





Patewren Jone 20th. 1882. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








LYDIA E! PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAE- 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhea, Ir- 





t2Pleasant to the taste, efficacions and immediate 
in its effect. Itisagreathelpin pregnancy, and re- 
Heves pain during labo and at regular periods, 

PHYSICIANS USEIT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 

ta For att Weaknesses of the generative organs 
of either sex, it issecond tono remedy that lc: ever 
been before the public; and for all discascs of the 
Kipnevs it is the Greatest Remedy tn the World, 
tr" KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 

Find Great Relief in Its Use. 


LyD LOOD PURIFIER 
wt ee Co een eyety oe Humors from the 
—— aoe ime ee ee to 

hesystem., As the Compound. 


{27Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre- 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The C 


| 


PPP LI LL AS 


"~ PACW. BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILL 














FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful «lrg, 
and are highly recommended. 
ea enred me.” 
burg Va. 


“ For 7 years I had sick-headache. Your 
J. R. Buckler, 
A SPECIFIC FOR 
Epilepsy, 
Spasms, Convul- 
<3 =H sions, Falling 
THE GREAT )ice’ synaccie, 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, a Nervous eereraion, 
Kidney Sreution roe rities. $1.50. 
Samaritan Neirine is d >, 
F. Laughlin, C Kansa 
“Tt cnred where physicians failed. mvae, Pm 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
sa-Correspondenco ireel freely answered.-@b 
THEIR CAUSE & CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW TREATISE sent free. 
Address L. A. KNIGHT, 15 E.Third St, CINCINNAT), 0. 


Sickness, St. Vitcs 
4a E R v E Diseases, Dyspep- 
0. McLemoin, iexander City, Als 
THE DR. $, A. RICHMOND MED. CO., $Y. JOSEPH. Mo. 
New and Beautiful Chromo Cards, name 


























Dance, Alcohol- 
sia, Nervousness, 
COlO[NLQIVIEIRIO[R s+ | a 
Rheumatism, 
to > Fecommend it.” 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N.Y. 








in New Type, and an ELEGANT 45-page, Gilt Bound 
FLOR. AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, all for 
15 cts. SNOW & CO., Meriden,.Conn. 





is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry, Enclose 3 cent 
stamp. Send for pamphlet, Mention this Paper. 
yyora EB. Prexwaw’s Liv ite Const! 
tS Bitton ta Borpdly 0k ives, W cole 
a Sold by all Druggists.$GS (3) 
5% | prevent new styles of Chromo Visiting Cards, or 40 


new Paneled Gold. and Silver Chromos, with name, 
10 cents. 





> __  Bassay Ca Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y: 
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consultation ate By 
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=KIDNEY-WORT: 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 
urine 


“Boweis. 


healthy 
Ppa me such as pain 
Sh pao 


“Ladies. 
and weaknesses, Kidney: 





| Kidneys, Liver and 


wil Price $1. 
KIDN FY-WORT 
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{6 Cent Edition of Waverley Novel 


26 VOLUMES, AT 15 CENTS BACH; OR, $3.00 4 Sit. 
26 VOLUMES, AT 15 CENTS EXCH; OR $3.00 A SET. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have just commenced the cation of a new and cheap edition of 
“THE WAVERLEY NOYVEIS,” BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, which 
will be completed in Twenty-six Weekly Volumes, each volume being a novel 
complete m tself, and one volume will be issued every Saturday until the 
whole twenty-six are published. Each novel will make a large octavo volume, 
have on it an Jllustrated Cover, and will be sold at the low price of Fifteen 
Cents a volume, or Three Dollars will pay forthe full and complete sct of 
Twenty-six volumes, and single copies, or complete sets of the edition, will be 
sent fo any one, post-paid, at these rates. This eilition vs called 


PETERSONS' CHEAP EDITION FOR THE MILLION. 


This will be the Cheapest as well as the Only Complete Edition of 
the Waverley Moose pableter im this country, for it will contain all the 
Authors notes, as as all his last corrections and additions. This edition 
comprises the following works, in 


26 VOLUMES, AT 15 CENTS EACH; OR $3.00 A SET. 
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IVANHOE, KENILWORTH, 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, THE PIRATE, 
WAVERLEY; THE MONASTERY, 
GUY MANNERING, THE ABBOT, 

FAIR MAID OF PERTH, QUENTIN DURWARD, 
ANNIE OF GEIERSTEIN, SAINT RONAN’S WELL, 
PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, REDGAUNTLET, 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL, THE ANTIQUARY, 
HEART OF MID LOTHIAN, THE BETROTHED, 
THE HIGHLAND WIDOW, THE TALISMAN, 
COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, WOODSTOCK, 

THE BLACK DWARF, ROB ROY, 
SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, OLD MORTALITY. 


26 VOLUMES, AT LS CENTS EACH; OR $3.00 A SET. 


Ras” Remit Three Dollars to T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., and they will then 
mail to you, post-paid, at once, as fast as issued, the full and complete set of “Peterson’s New and 
Cheap Edition for the Million” of “ The Waverley Novels,” in Twenty-six volumes, together with 4 
Proof Impression of the best Portrait ever taken of Sir Walter Scott, gratis, suitable for franung. 

RG Copies.of any of “Pctersons’ Cheap Edition of The Waverley Novels” will be sent to any 
one, post-paid, on remitting Fifteen Cents for each one ordered, to the Publishers. 


Bee Above editions of the Waverley Novels are for sale by all live Booksellers and all live 
News Agents. Ask. for “Peterson’s Cheap Edition for the Million,” and take no other. 


Bas” Address all orders and remittances, to receive immediate attention, to 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE BEST 


KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE 


NEVER KNOWN TO FAIL. 

CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, Liver, 
Bladder, and Urinary Organs; 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, 

Bright’s Disease, Pains in the Back, Loins, or 
Side; Retention or Non-Retention of 
Urine; Nervous Diseases, 

Female Wenxnk Ex 8, Jaundice, Bil- 
jousness, Headache, 

Soeur Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation, and 

Piles. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


eT RkES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDIVINES FAIL, as ft 
acis directly and at once on the Kidneys, Liver, 
aud Kowels, restoring them toahcalthyaction. HUNT'S 
REMEDY is a safe, sure, and speedy cure. and hundreds 
have been cured by it when physicians and friends had 
Sr up todie. Do not delay; try at once HUNT'S 


Send for Pamphlet to 


HUNT’S REMEDY CoO., 
Providence, R. I. 
Prices, 75 cents and $1.25. Large size the 








cheapest. Bo, your druggist for HUNT’S KEMEDY. 
Take no cther. 
™: pedicel Compound and 
4 er T baat iy says yh 
~ table veforentee given. a 
stamp for circular, and say in t paper 
you saw my adver 


Address Capt, 
W, A. callinog, Smithville, Yeterann Oo. HCP. 
QUrERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific 
permanently removes Superfluous hair without tnjuring 
the skin. Sehd fur a circtilar, Madame Wambold, 98 
West Springfield Street, Buston, Mass. 


_OPIUM 


a 1 E. Ge, Aeewy, WD, 4 Suma, a & OK R. Re 


PACK Handsome Written Cards, “B0e. ~ Gireular Bree. 
Prof. Madarasz, Box 2105, New York City. 
\ Scrap Pictures, “10c. 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. 
10) 5 Birthday Curds, 10c. 12 Perforated Mottoes, 10e. 
9x 1% 100 h Panel 1 Noto elf "O00 postr 
Zz a fir post-pr 
Beeps tuken. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Bri, 
\ Hardy Ferns, Orchids, Water-Lilies, etc. 
for fall setting, 25 varieties Ferns (50 plants) by express, 
$6.00. 15 varieties ag plants) $3.00. 10 varieties Pie i 
mail, $1.00, 10 Orchi ee er ee ee, wa 
$1.00, Send stamp furlist, F.H Horsrorp, Char! t. 


3): Fine White Gold-Fdge | Cards, name on 
e 


8%, Qe. a Ly nt Im 
HAW OO. Jersey City, N. J. 


UF; KE ware ROWN 
“Lurkisa Bu mp 
Bron’ Cai femoat Sow, Boma. 9 

















10c. Sample 
ted Birth-Day ~ 
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2 sks., 14078 knots 
CREWELS $255 ft 


f eee 126; 4 sk, Kiching Silk, ue U 3 sks, 
150i pliyr, Me. ; 
3 Kensington and 2 Chenille Needles, be. 5 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.; 3 new Tidy 
Patterns, 30c.; full énstructions for doing 
os ing Which williok rub af, 50c.; Z8tamp- 
ttertis for Kensington, 25e. ; 4 for Out- 
tine, ldc.; 1 for Flannel, lue.; 1 fv Braiding, 
10c.; 1 box Powder, 25¢. Special offer— 
all above, 81,00. Stamping Patterns at 
wholesale, Outfits $1 to $15, 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


_ A REAL 


SKIN CURE 


There is only one, and that with simple name, 








—“ My skin, dpe nal perp pag Hi ly “ea es Be 
become pear nym and soft asa lady's. My hands were 
covered with thy hese os Kote ty ave oe 


better thun I have been fi . Benson's 


Skin Cure.—A,. M. Noble, "Selman time KG ose 2 1882, 
—Dr. Benson's Skin Cure consists of internal and external 
treatment at same time, and it makes the skin White, soft, 
and smooth. It tains no p drugs. $1, at any 
first-class drugwist’s. 


senior RARE so capetecayin 
bifeenes ood 
oa soot 
teed se extenanelys dente Ale yes 














MORPHINE HABIT, 
‘OPIUM: No pay Bo Ten 
Zured. State case, ‘Dr. 
} Marsh, Quincy, M?* h. s 
-KIDNEY-WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 





ROOKS ‘“ BUILDING, Painting, fait 


etc; For my eighty-eight page Illustrated Catalogue, 
address, enclosing three 3-cent stumps, 


WM. T, COMSTOCK. 6 Astor Place. New York. 


Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
2 post-paid, G. I. RELD) & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
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Designs for Chair Covers, Tidies, etc. 

















NNO Us 

















A DANGEROUS POSITION. [See the Story, “ Hers and Mine."| 























CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. GIRL’S BONNET. 



































HAT FOR THE FALL. BASQUE. 


WALKING-DRESS, 









































HOUSE-DRESS. 


BONNET FOR ELDERLY LADY. FICHU FOR MOURNING. 









































.NONPAREIL VELVETEEN COSTUME, anv NONPAREIL VELVETEEN anp WOVEN BROCHE COSTUME. * 















































WALKING-DRESS. 


HOUSE-DRESS. 
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EMBROIDERIES ON FLANNEL, CASHMERE, MUSLIN, Erc., Ere. 





















































CORNER TN EMBROIDERY. LOBSTER NAPKIN. 


























THE GOLDEN SHORE. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 








A. 8. GATTY. 


Te est EOS 
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LI re - mem - ber, I re - 
2.1 re - mem- ber, I Te - 
8. For - ev - er, Ah! for - 


am, 


In years long pass’d a 
A sail - or bold to 
Those days have flown a 


lit - tle maid and I would meet Be - side the stream to 
left the lit - tle maid be-hind, And crossed the dis - tant 
now, no more be - side the stream, As chil - dren shall we 















te 
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THE GOLDEN SHORE. 
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play; We used to watch the sun go down Up - 
sea; But when the ship came back a - gain, And 
play; But still I know in ~~ fu - ture ays, When 





on the gold - en _ tide; count the ships that 
touched the old - en_ shore; found the lit - tle 
life’s dark jour - ney’s o’er, lit - tle maid and 
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glid - ed by To reach the o - cean wide; 
maid and I Would meet on earth no more; 
x shall meet, Up - on that gold - en shore; 


count theships that glid-ed by, Toreach the o - cean wide. 

found the lit - tle maid and Would meet on earth no more. 

lit - tlemaid and =I shall meet Up-on that gold-en shore. 
on 
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FALL HAT AND DRESS. 
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